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FIRST PRIZE is awarded to John P. Vergis, Liberty, N. Y., 
for his unusual view of The Eiffel Tower. It was taken with a 
Rolleicord, using Super XX film, at 1/50, f.16 with a K2 
‘filter. 


| 
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SECOND PRIZE goes to Leo M. Johnson, Flint, Mich., for 
Grizzly Viewpoint taken in Yellowstone National Park with 
a Speed Graphic set at 1/200, f.16 using a No. 5 flash bulb 
and Kodak Super Panchromatic Press B film. , 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for November 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph ‘submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 


Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 


Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. No picture will be returned unless 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope of a size 
sufficient to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Entries reaching this office after the 
judging of the current contest will be held for 
the following month. 


THIRD PRIZE: 
Karl F. Kunkel, 
New York City, 
for Navajo Water 
Boy in Monument 
Valley, Utah, 
made with a Rol- 
leiflex at 1/100, 
f.22, G_ filter, 
Super XX film. 
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“CHRISTHAS IN RIO Ye 


Atop Corcovado, the magnificent statue 
of Christ overlooks Rio de Janeiro, 
arms extended in eternal benediction. 
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CHRISTMAS IN RIO 


by Geoffrey O’Shea 


Brazil’s Observance Stresses Holy Aspects 
But Kids are Kids and Santa Ranks High 


IVER OF JANUARY. . . . For a community 
R so exotically named the mind conjures 
huddled 
about a fir-dotted green; a gleaming ¢ nse 
where the silver blades of the skaters fl 


snug little homes, white-painted, 


in the winter sun; the inn alone the 
buried deep beneath its ermine mantle; from 
open field, glistening streets winding down 
to the frozen water’s edge, God-given to the 
sleds of eager children. And when the magic 
season of Christmas comes, the voices of 
carollers on the frosty night air and multi- 
colored lights giving magic life to rows of 
silvered trees on broad lawns. Truly, River 
of January must be a community where the 
cold of autumn lingers only briefly before 
icy winds come and the snows fall, a com- 
munity whose children are quick to absorb 
the Santa Claus legend, where Nature will 
have done so much to ‘prepare the scene. 
And yet River of January actually is no 
such community. River of January is a city 
where parents, after sending the children to 
bed with promise of a strangely wonderful 
Christmas morning, pile into their bathing 
suits and take a long, cold drink, before they 
go about the task of trimming the native ever- 


ereen tree. It is a community whose store 
windows those first few weeks of December 
show coral and blue beach balls and the new- 
est in summer slacks as their most attractive 
Christmas gift suggestions. 

For River of January, far from being that 
snow-covered village along the stream, is 
actually a metropolis of 1,750,000 persons 
lying some 7,500 miles south of San Francisco 
and three and a half steaming time south 
from the Equator. It is Rio de Janeiro, capital 
city of the republic of Brazil, second largest 
city in all of South America, and hardly the 
city for Donner and Blitzen and their tradi- 
tional mode of transport. And yet Rio de 
Janeiro observes its Christmas Day, despite 
Nature’s deceptions in reversing the seasons 
so that summer comes in December. 

It is one thing to say that the Cariocas, as 
the natives of Rio are called, observe Christ- 
mas in a certain manner, another that Christ- 
mas is observed in Rio in a certain manner. 
Actually, observance of the feast takes a dozen 
different forms because the city, being one of 
the great international communities, is the 
home, temporary or adopted, of the peoples of 
many nations, all of whom observe the day as 


" 


they had been accustomed long before they 
ever set foot in Brazil. 

Tied up in the bay may be ships from 
Bombay or Liverpool, Marseilles or New York 
or Rotterdam. In the consulates of the many 
nations répresented in this world capital are 
the young men and women who have come te 
serve their countries. Literally scores of com 
mercial firms have branch offices in the Bra 
zilian capital. And there are any number o 
men who have come to Rio, bringing theit 
families and their funds, planning to live 
and grow with the country. In each instance 
with these people of varied backgrounds, the 
observance of Christmas is that which the 
had come to know in their homelands. 

In Rio, as in most cities of its size and 
importance, are the colonies that, lacking defi. 
nite geographical limitations, exist neverthe. 
less, where people springing from a commo 
country are more Holland- and Britain- and 
Sweden-conscious than Brazil-conscious and 
who, of all days in the year, look to Christmas 
as the one occasion when their minds and 


tems 


ack home, in the home of their 


‘I spent last Thanksgiving in Rio. From the 
moment I came down from the 5.5. Brazil to 
the Praca Maua and started my pilgrimage 
across the mosaic sidewalks through this most 
slamorously beautiful of all cities, my eye 
was cocked for the dining places that prom- 
ised the exotic and the native. But come 
Thanksgiving—ah, that meant hearty accep- 
tance of the first American household that 
invited me. | wanted my turkey and cranber- 
ries and mince pie. 

_ So it is when Christmas comes in Rio. The 
femperature may range up from 100 to 120 
and the Copacabana be crowded with swim- 
mers, for it is summer in Rio when winter 
holds New York in its grip; the schools have 
let their children out for “summer vacation” 
in October. But Christmas is Christmas what- 
ever the temperature. In the Anglo-Saxon 
homes the festival is held with no considera- 
tion for temperatures. 

_ That holiday standby, the Christmas din- 
ner, will prove quite in line, expense-wise, with 
the traveler’s experience at home, and heneall 
probably be quite happy with his bill for 
lodging while spending his Christmas in Rio. 
It should be explained at the outset that in 
Brazil the so-called “free market” in currency 
is an active, open operation. Principally along 
the Avenida Rio Branco, the main street of 
the city, are stores, (known as the Cambio, 
translated “Exchange”) where the visitor from 
abroad may bring his money and change it 
into cruzeiros, the base of the money of 
Brazil. Here one may get about double the 
eruzeiros which official exchange would give. 
On the basis of this, a good Christmas meal 
will cost about five dollars, and a double room 
with bath eight to ten dollars a day, in the 
best hotels. 


One more point. A few years ago Rio laid 
out one of the widest streets in ne world, the 
Avenida Presidente Vargas, having first torn 
down the buildings in an area two blocks wide 
to clear the way. But one building could not be 
removed. Public opinion would not permit it. 
It was the Church of the Candelaria. Today 
that church stands like an island in the mid- 
dle of the great thoroughfare. 


So when you consider Christmas and what 
it means in Rio and the manner of its observ- 
ance you must remember the weather, the 
varied backgrounds and traditions of the peo- 
ple of the city and the basic, pervasive re- 
ligious traditions of the natidri, and then you 
understand that Christmas is and means many 
things, for the Cariocas in their own way and 
for “foreigners” /as they gather somewhat as 
North Americans stationed in foreign lands 
gather to observe the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day. These, at Christmas, are 
likely to be brought together to mark the day 
as they would if they were at home in Wichita 
or Stockholm or Melbourne. True, they cannot 
plan coasting parties nor go into the woods 


a Yule log, for there will be no snow-covered 
forests i i tenes 
:. oe North American aeegatarcd to the 


nticipating the ‘thrill of the trip home with » 


peculiar features of the Christmas holiday 


which have grown with the urging of high- 
pressure merchandising techniques will find a 
somewhat different kind of Christmas, for in 
Brazil the holy day is emphasized more strong- 
ly than the holiday. Brazil, springing from a 
traditionally religious people, turns to her 
observance of the Great Feast with an incen- 
tive that is more strongly religious than com- 
mercial. Rio, her major city, is never permitted 
to forget this religious tradition; her people 
look up each day to the peak of the Corcovado, 
tallest of the 365 mountain peaks that dot her 
harbor and immediate environs, and see there 
the giant statue of the Christus Redemptor, 
arms outstretched, one of the most magnificent 
and most thoroughly dramatic statues in all 
the world. Somewhat as we in the States accept 
as our guest of guests the lady holding the 
torch of liberty in New York’s bay. so the 
people of Brazil consider the great 110 foot 
granite figure of the Christ, standing atop the 
2,300-foot mountain peak in perpetual bene- 
diction. When, therefore, the birthday of this 
Man become God comes to observance, it is 
rather in the churches than in the toy depart- 
ments that the observance centers. 


In the last decade, with the appearance of 
erill-rooms and night clubs, many of Rio’s 
young people and socialites go to Christmas 
dances and drinking parties. But even of these, 
the greater percentage await, at home. the 
stroke of midnight, before leaving the house 
for various parties. The majority of the people 
attend midnight masses (known as: Missa do 
Galo) celebrated in all the churches, masses 
that as a rule are repeated three times in order 
to give opportunity to the faithful to pray and 
be embodied in the spirit of religion. 

Christmas in Brazil, principally in the hin- 
terland, is the most eloquent demonstration of 
religiosity. Here Christmas Eve, from around 
10 p.m. until midnight, is principally a relig- 
ious festivity and an important family gather- 
ing. 


According to tradition, all members of a 


family gather at the home of their elders, and 


on returning from the Missa do Galo a hearty 
supper is served which is called the consoada 
and is composed of several courses. In most 
homes turkey is served, in a manner which we 
might say is typically Brazilian, accompanied 
by ham, puree of castanhas (cashew nuts) 
apples, prunes and farofa, the latter being sea- 
soned manioc flour slightly roasted in the 
oven, sprinkled with finely chopped hard — 
boiled eggs and butter. Another dish often 
served among Portuguese families is stewed 
codfish. Octopus, which comes from Portugal 
by air, is in great demand for the Christmas 
parties. Nuts, figs, dates, raisins, all dried 
fruits and delicacies are served, the same as all 
over the world. with plenty of wine, beer and, 
among more wealthy people, champagne. 

After the church service and the supper at 
home the merry making starts, and the folks 
generally dance until the early hours of the 
morning. The Christmas tree is decorated in 
advance and presents are exchanged. 

It must be noted that with some Brazilian 
families it is also customary, instead of trim- 


BEHIND the Praia (Park) Vermelia looms 
Corcovado. Streak at top is statue of Christ. 


STATUE of Columbus receives a prominent place in Plaza. 


At right is Gloria Church. 


B) 


FAMED Copacabana Beach is ringed with luxury hotels, has a splendid mosaic sidewalk. 


Sa x 


CABLE car lifts sightseers to top of 
Sugar Loaf for panoramic view of all Rio. 


MUNICIPAL Theatre has top-flight per- 
formances, accommodates 1,700 persons. 
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ming a Christmas tree, to set up a presepio, 
which is a miniature of the scene of the birth 
of Jesus and all Catholic families have at home 
the whole set of images: the Virgin Mary, St. 
Joseph, the shepherds, the cattle and, of course. 
the Baby in the manger. These images, though 
used only once a year, are a sort of heirloom, 
being handed down through the generations. 


Some families prefer to gather on Christmas 
day, in which case a “luncheon” takes the 
place of the consoada and many Brazilian 
dishes, such as canja (a soup of rice and 
chicken), the inevitable turkey with farofa, 
rabanadas, and other special dishes are served. 
Other families, however, do not cook on 
Christmas day, allowing their servants the day 
off to join their families who live in the coun- 
try, in which case the lunch is very often a 
cold meal. 


In drawing this picture there are facts that 
mislead those who don’t understand the Bra- 
zilian religious mind. Some days before De- 
cember 25, people of all classes invade shops 
and department stores to buy Christmas pres- 
ents. As a rule, a municipal order comes out 
whereby all shops are obliged to remain open 
longer hours. _Everybody perspires, as it is 
generally very hot indeed, and struggles in 
the streets, cabs and busses, trying to get home 
laden with packages. 


There is nothing in Brazil that has attained 
—with the Brazilian people—the prestige of 
eggnog as the traditional Christmas drink. 
The weathier families, however, are likely to 
serve champagne. The custom of singing 
carols in the open, which is so attractive to 
people in the colder climes, is not a common 
one in Brazil, either. However, the Christmas 
hymns that have won world-wide recognition 
are familiar to the people of Brazil and will be 
heard in their churches during the Christmas 
season, just as they are in the homes and 
churches of North America. 


There was a time, not long ago, when the 
Santa Claus figure, so prominent in our Amer- 
ican picture, was not seen in Rio or other 
Brazilian cities. Today he has taken his place, 


BUSY avenue circles Church of Candeleria. 


and while it probably can be argued that her 
is additional evidence of the international iz 
fluence of U.S.-made motion pictures—in thi 
instance the Edwin Gwenn classic of Macy 
and Gimbel’s (Miracle on 34th Street) th 
fact is that Brazil had long known of thi 
Christmas character and had slowly accepte 
him even without Mr. Gwenn’s influence. | 
may seem incongruous that in a warm countr 
like Brazil a figure attired for North Pol 
weather can find acceptance, but such is th 
power of example and the influence of a su 
cessful idea that Santa has made the grad 
below the Equator and undoubtedly will r 
main. 


If much of this sounds like a parroting ¢ 
North America, it would be well to conside 
some of Brazil’s own distinctive and quii 
charming Christmas customs. We are accu: 
tomed to our “Merry Christmas,” though thei 
are some of us who think the holy day shoul 
be observed with a spirit other than merr 
ment, and prefer the salutation “Happy Chris 
mas.” We might take a leaf from the book & 
the Brazilians in this respect. 


It is customary, when greeting your frien¢ 
a few days before Christmas, to say, Me 
Natal, which means “My Christmas,” and th 
one who says the magic words first is entitle 
to receive a present from the other one. TI 
same applies to New Year, with the wor¢ 
Minhas Festas (My Gifts) , and also, now pra 
tically in disuse, Meus Reis (which is Twelft 
night). 

Epiphany, or Twelfthnight, commemora 
ing the visit of the Three Wise Men to th 
Manger, concludes Christmas festivities | 
Brazil. It is the last day when you can off 
a present in return for another one receive 
on Christmas day or New Year’s Eve. 


It is true that as the years go by Christm: 
festivities in larger cities, like Rio and Sz 
Paulo, have lost some of their intensely r 
ligious charm, and the people tend more t 
wards merry-making social gatherings tha 
the respect to tradition. In the circle of ol 
families, however, Christmas is still, and wi 


Trav 


iste to bbe: a demonstration of Brazilian 
family habits on which occasion it is compul- 
sory for the young people to ask the blessing 
of the head of the family. 


| 
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| Obviously the Christmas observance in Rio 
is many things, a combination of the oldest 
orms of reverence and the modern ideas of 
the “good time” with which a new generation 
approaches all holidays. The reaction of a 
North American who has spent 34 years in 
Brazil is interesting, he having first .come 
upon Rio at Christmas with all the traditions 
of his New Jersey home coloring the picture 
of the holiday to which he looked forward. 


This i is what he said in a recent letter to me: 


| I can well remember my first few Christ- 
mases in Brazil; perhaps I was fortunate that 

[ was invited, as a young bachelor, to various 
Bietican homes for Christmas dinner of 
roast turkey with all the trimmings, mince pie, 
ete., the same as you have in the States. The 
outstanding recollection I have is that I wanted 
to go to sleep after going through one of these 
dinners, and you can well imagine the results 
of putting away a heavy Christmas dinner in 
the middle of summer. 


“When I first came here, I] was rather 
lamazed that Christmas was not celebrated as 
it was at home. In those days the Brazilians 
did not pay much attention to it, except as a 
church holiday, saving everything for Easter. 
As years have gone by, however, Brazilians 
have got more into the spirit of it, and today 
the exchanging of gifts has become quite an 
institution. There is Panother rather interesting 
angle that I have noticed over the years, which 
is the fact that Brazilians have become so out- 
Reor and week-end minded. In the old days, 
Brazilians did not go in for a swim, except 
when sea baths were ordered for medicinal 
purposes and they would get all bundled up 
with heavy clothes and go out on the beach 
and get wet. I know that all thought the group 
of Americans were crazy, as we used to go out 
and play around the beach, swim, play ball, 
etc., just as Brazilians are doing today, and 
this was only 25 or 30 years ago. You have 


seen our beaches here on a Sunday, so you can 
imagine the difference. 


“Also, all Brazilians that can afford it are 
buying or building large or small weekend 
houses, out in Petropolis, Terezopolis, any- 
where up in the hills where they generally go 
and spend long weekends, particularly in the 
hot weather, and it is in these places you will 
find a great many of them at Christmas time. 
They ride, bathe if they have swimming pools, 
play tennis, golf, and generally stay out of 
doors. This change is undoubtedly responsible 
for the physical development of Brazilians, 
who today are a much stouter and healthier 
race than they were when I first came out here. 


“Of course the American children, and the 
Brazilian children as well, have a grand time 
at Christmas. The Brazilians, generally speak- 
ing, are great home bodies. They are very 
fond of children and Christmas as it has been 
promoted over the years gives them a very 
welcome opportunity of doing something for 


the kids.” 


I read this letter, memories of the Connecti- 
cut winters of my boyhood crowding in, mem- 
ories of wonderful Christmas mornings, of the 
first skates and the first flexible flyer, the 
snow-packed hill at the end of the street and 
Daly’s pond out beyond Clark Avenue. And 
out of this welter I tried to justify to myself 
Christmas Day on the hot sands of Copa- 
cabana. I went to a friend with my problem, 
a friend who was born in Brazil and spent his 
years of growing there and who, as I visited, 
waited for the ship that was to take him back 
to his family for the holidays. 


“Do you really convince your children that 
Santa Claus comes in the night?” I asked. 
“Reindeer and all?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 
story.” 

“And how? With no snow?” 

“My friend, you forget that children are 
very wise,” he said. “When gifts are involved, 
a child is willing to believe anything.” And 
then he added, “Or at least convince their 
parents’ of their belief.” @ 


“The 
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RUA Ouvidor is a crowded shopping street, 
permits only pedestrian traffic on it. 


SWEEPING view of Praca Paris emphasizes 
Rio’s hills, open parks, wide boulevards. 


VISITORS gaze at aie Loaf from beach at ball Verhela. 
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NIGHT view from Serrador Hotel is reminiscent of Havana’s Malacan Drive. 
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by Helen Augur 


AVING ROUNDED OUT a century as the most 
i exotic community in the land, San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown is now in process of joining 
the United States. To the elders who still rule 
on Grant Avenue the change goes on at a 
scandalous pace; to ouisiders Chinatown 
seems its normal, glamorous self, a hodge- 
podge of incongruous elements blended into 
a little oriental city on the Golden Gate. 

In Kwantung. home of most Pacific Chinese, 
America is still called the Golden Mountain, 
a flowery compliment which has had its bitter 
overtones. Until Pearl Harbor. Californa 
showed little desire to assimilate the Chinese 
who had helped create the state. working in 
the gold mines and kitchens, laying the rail- 
roads, turning the desert into vineyards and 
farms. With the war the doors were tardily 
opened. and the young generation streamed 
through. 

Today these “thousand per cent Americans,” 
many of them war veterans and Berkeley 
graduates, are in professions quite new to the 
Pacific Coast Chinese. They dress, talk, dance 
American style, and some of them even re- 
fuse to teach their children Cantonese. One 
of them will tell you. “Our objectives are 
identical with those of our generation .any- 
where in the country.” The next one you meet 
will disagree. “Frankly, we don’t know what 
our objectives are. We young Chinese are con- 
fused to the point of getting neurotic—and no 
doubt that makes us American. But we’re still 
Chinese. underneath. When one of us gets in 
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a jam, back he goes to family authority, to his 
regional tong. to the Six Companies, perhaps 
even to the temple.” 

Incomplete as it is, the westernizing of the 
young Chinese means a tremendous shift. The 
second big factor, the Communist engulfment 
of the homeland, is bringing more worries 
and uncertainties to the 20,000 local Chinese 
whose livelihood has always depended on the 
exchange of foods and goods with China. 

Along Grant and Stockton and the streets 
between, the oriental bazaar is as dense and 
olittering as ever. The natives can still find a 
wide choice of wierd vegetables in the side- 
walk bins, and dried or canned Chinese foods 
in their grocery stores. The herbalists still 
prescribe a thousand varieties of ancient 
remedies. The tourist shops are heaped with 
silks, teas, porcelains, bronzes, china, matting, 
wall paintings, ivories, knicknacks of mother- 
of-pearl or carved cinnabar or teak. 

Heaven knows how these goods arrive on 
shelves and tables; the storekeepers may know, 
but will certainly not tell you. Some of the 
“imported” goods are made in the squalid fac- 
tories on the side streets of Chinatown, or in 
Mexico and the South Seas. Some have been 
bought in direct trade with the Chinese Reds, 
or filter overseas by intricate smuggling ma- 
neuvers. A good deal comes from the ware- 
houses of Hong Kong, where the British are 


making hay from American political blunder- 
ing, as during the Opium War the Yankees 
made fortunes from British unpopularity. 

Chinatown is becoming less quaint, but 
hardly less Chinese. Dial telephones have 
replaced the incredible Chinatown Exchange, 
where the girls plugged in calls by the sub- 
scriber’s name instead of by number. You 
will see only a scattering of native dress, yet 
hear little but singsong Cantonese. Six of the 
seven newspapers are still printed in ideo- 
graphs, and still keep down their circulation 
by posting copies in the front windows for 
those who want the news free. Eighty per cent 
of the San Francisco Chinese are now citizens, 
but their world is still expanding only with 
Chinatown itself, slowly climbing up Nob and 
Russian Hills. 

But the bases have shifted. The symbols 
are at war, as quietly as figures painted on a 
screen, violence sublimated into dramatic 
tensions. You can make such a screen for your- 
self, standing in St. Mary’s Square where 
Nob Hill becomes steep and the real China- 
town begins. You can see a bit of Grant Ave- 
nue, green, red, gold from its dragon-en- 
twined lamp posts to its uptilted rooftops and 
lacy balconies. Grant Avenue is a commercial 
miracle, holding on. and hoping. 

Just above you, against a thin frieze of 
poplars, stands the stark modernistic steel 
statue of Sun Yat-sen. father of the Chinese 
Republic, and a link with today’s agonies in 
the homeland. Chinatown venerates Dr. Sun, 
and celebrates Double Ten, the birthday of 
the Republic on the tenth day of the tenth 


Ancient Traditions and Modern Forees Blend 
Dramatically in San Francisco’s Famed Quarter 
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ie Bet ieee same republicans venerate 
id St. Mary’s Church just across the street. 
ft is the oldest and swankiest Catholic church 
n the city, thronged by the prosperous Irish 
m Easter. But it has always been part and 
bacel of Chinatown, like the many Protestant 
churches, missions, and clubs which grew 
early from the Grant Avenue stem. 


e ‘Here are deep political, religious, and eco- 
omic tensions painted on the Chinatown 
sereen. The Chinese, never in a hurry for final 
answers, take even their anxieties quietly. 
Most of them are worried about business, and 
about their relatives over in Kwantung. The 
blder ones wonder if their bones can be 
shipped home for burial. The politically- 
minded ones argue among themselves about 
developments overseas. Every shade of politi- 
etal opinion in China has its supporters, but 
by and large Chinatown is Nationalist and 
anti-Chiang. A small but articulate group 
urges democracy in the American pattern. In 
general, nobody believes China can be Rus- 
sianized. 


_ (As for religious matters, Chinatown is 
Sophisticated in tolerance. Confucius _ re- 
marked, religions are many. He might have 
been Aeeubie Chinatown. Their own tem- 
ples combine elements of Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, with galaxies of popular 
gods, and practical services by astrologers, who 
determine auspicious dates for voyages and 
changes of residence or business. The Catholic 
and Protestant churches are valued because 
they keep the children and young people 
safely occupied in playgrounds, band prac- 
tice, and a welter of clubs. Young and old, 
the Chinese enjoy dense living and play; the 
hurch clubs are, incredibly popular. 


_ People who are tired of hearing about the 
subtle and baffling Chinese temperament fail 


town is. Two strange places, actually, occupy- 
ling the same 20 crowded blocks between the 
old Barbary Coast and the Top o’ the Mark. 
‘One is for the Chinese, their refuge from a 
‘world still alien to them, their home, their 
‘Golden Mountain. It is the capital of all over- 
seas Chinese, where policies are made, and 
‘benevolence administered to those in need. 
The other Chinatown is for the Yankee. It is 
the soothing, exhilarating district of shops and 
restaurants and night clubs which supports 
the community. 


_ Thus all Chinese develop two faces, one for 
compatriots, one for the customers. The visi- 
tor to Chinatown cannot get behind the courte- 
ous, affable manner of the shopkeeper or res- 
tauranteur and find out what he really thinks. 
His thoughts, like his family life, belong to 
Be Chinese side of his world. 

_ At night there are neon signs—in Chinese 
Dicricers, That pretty well expresses the re- 
lation of Chinatown to the rest of the city. 
The signs, like the gay, brilliant streets, are 
designed to attract you—but you don’t know 
what they’re saying. You can only guess at 
the life that runs under Chinatown. 

- Most of the grownups are tucked away in 
heir crowded homes, or the back rooms of 
shops. Half of the children are hunched over 
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to realize what a very strange place China- 


desks in after-hour schools, learning to read 
and write Chinese. The other half play basket- 
ball, eat ginger ice-cream in the drugstores, 
read the comics, range the streets, talking a 
language of their own, an amalgam of Ameri- 
can and Chinese slang. Young Chinese-Ameri- 
cans are happy, full of vitality, beautiful to 
behold. By the time they are twenty they are 
expected to assume the calm, dignified mask 
of maturity, but this mask frequently dis- 
solves in a burst of merriment. 


The Chinese love jokes, babies, and ban- 


quets. But their ruling passion is gambling. 
Three thousand of them play the lotteries 
every day—and gambling is illegal in San 
Francisco. Countless thousands of other citi- 
zens play the horses every day, but the city 
police, who are instructed psychologists, don’t 
try to suppress the gambling impulse. Instead, 
they strictly ban bookmakers and gambling 
resorts, on the theory that racketeers.and crime 
follow. 

A stalwart, amiable Irishman has just hur- 
ried past you. He is a squadman on the fa- 
mous Chinatown Detail, but he’s not worried 
about the lotteries, or the clinking mah-jong 
tiles in the back rooms. He’s worried about the 
little group of very wealthy Chinese sitting in 
some top-floor room contriving fresh strate- 
gems for smuggling in opium drugs from the 
new poppyfields in Mexico. He’s worried 
about other tongmen who are planning to 
open a new gambling resort down the Penin- 
sula. But he knows better than to think he 
can catch these tycoons with anything like 
jury evidence. 

Crime has gone underground in China- 


PRIEST is before altar 
table in Tao-Buddhist- 
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town. The highbinder tongs, with their hatchet- 
men, their wars that terrorized the whole 
Pacific slope, their triple rackets of slave- 
girls, gambling, and narcotics, were smashed 
long since by that genial gumshoe diplomat, 
John J. Manion. In his twenty-five years as 
chief of the Chinatown Detail, “Uncle Jack” 
Manion and his Chinese allies transformed 
Chinatown from the most crime-ridden dis- 
trict in the country to the most orderly section 
of San Francisco. 

Chinatown has no slave-houses, no opium 
dens, and little fear of tong warfare. How- 
ever, six of the old fighting tongs, notably the 
Suey Sing and Bing Kee are still alive, and 
some of their member are deep in the drug 
traffic and in gambling rings—keeping their 
more unseemly activities outside the city 
limits. The tongs have learned to settle dis- 
putes between themselves by private negotia- 
tions, and they even take some of their troubles 
to the city courts. However, the Chinatown 
Squad, The Peace Society Wo Ping Wooey, 
and the Six Companies keep a vigilant watch 
to forestall any inter-tong flareup. 


The Six Companies—the Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association—has been the 
central power of Chinatown for the entire 
century of its existence. It is a federation of 
bodies representing the seven (originally six) 
districts from which most of the local Chinese 
emigrated, and its general function is to take 
care of each and every Chinese in the United 
States, from starting newcomers out in busi- 
ness to giving their people legal aid when they 
run afoul of the law. It is the policy making 


SUN Yat Sen, China Republic’s founder, is 
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body for Chinatown, and since it is composed 
of elders, these policies are on the conserva- 
tive side, and vigorously opposed by many of 
the younger men. The Six Companies have a 
handsome building on Stockton Street, which 
runs parallel to Grant Avenue, and is rapidly 
becoming a Chinese thoroughfare. 

The Six Companies is the official face of 
Chinatown in relation to city and country. 
On its paternal side, it is the protector of the 
poor and unfortunate. But the Chinese in 
trouble goes first to his family-name or re- 
gional tong for help. You never see a beggar 
in Chinatown, because all who bear his name 
or who emigrated from his region of Kwan- 
tung would epee face at his beggary. Never, 
even during the worst depressions, have the 
welfare agencies of San Francisco had to 
worry about Chinatown. It takes care of its 
own. It built its own half-million dollar hos- 
pital. 

And, because of the bitter racial prejudice 
that has not yet vanished in San Francisco, 
the Chinese have had to survive in the most 
congested area in the whole country. Most of 
their tenements have long since been con- 
demned, and Chinatown has the highest death 
and tuberculosis rates in the city. Many fami- 
lies are still herded in a single room,: with 
the beds kept warm around the clock. 

Working very quietly, some of the wealthier 
Chinese have been buying up apartment 
houses on the higher edges of Chinatown, and 
after skillful maneuvers have managed to rent 
out the flats to their own people. If you climb 
~ Russian Hill you will find yourself in a 
delightful region where Chinese and Italian 
mothers sit on the doorsteps complimenting 
each other on the beauty of their children. 
Nobody minds the reality of having Chinese 
neighbors, but the diehards still shudder at 
the idea. 

Despite its high death-rate, Chinatown has 
been growing of late years. Its annual quota 
‘of only 105 immigrants was given a welcome 
fillip by the arrival of the Five Thousand 
Brides, who were admitted under the G.I. 
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Bride law. Some of these girls from the farms 
and villages of Kwantung went to other parts 
of the country, but enough of them have 
started families here to fill several Ping Yuen 
projects. In the eyes of the thousand percent- 
ers, these old-custom matrons, sticking to 
native dress and ancient tradition, have turned 
back the Chinatown clock. 


But the Golden Mountain has always stood 
in this ebb and flow of east-west, old-new 
forces, and its children have managed to find 
pay-gold now and then. Happy extroverts like 
Fong Wang, who arrived in San Francisco 
with ten dollars and a pigtail and became a 
multi-millionaire herbalist and _night-club 
owner, have reason to take the Golden Moun- 
tain legend literally. Chinatown has produced 


more men of distinction than you can mention ° 


in a paragraph, and women like Dr. Margaret 
Chung, whose practice is largely Caucasian, 
and wise, exquisite Dorothy Gee, who built 
up the Chinatown Bank of America from a 
little exchange bureau into a great institution 
which does three-fourths of the Chinese busi- 
ness here. Moreover, her bank is staffed ex- 
clusively with women. During the war, the 
insurance companies and banks and export 
houses of the city took’a cue from Dolly Gee 
and for the first time admitted Chinese girls. 


The Golden Mountain has meant a steep 
climb for sturdy, adventurous people, a rocky, 
narrow path threatened every now and then 
by avalanches. Not even the traditionalists of 
the Six Companies would care to go over that 
road again. When Chinatown reached the end 
of its first century, it exploded into a gorgeous 
super-oriental pageant that showed San Fran- 
cisco the perfection of its festival arts. The 


fact that this celebration occurred at the mo- 


ment when Chinatown was in literal fact turn- 
ing its back on the old century and greeting 
a very different future was one of those happy 
accidents the Golden Mountain provides. 


CHINATOWN FOR THE TOURIST 


There are various sightseeing buses for the 
hurried traveler. Howes pe only satisfac- 
tory way to see Chinatown is not to hurry, or 
to have any definite objective. Simply start 
walking up Grant Avenue at Bush Street, 
shuttle back and forth to catch side streets 
like Waverly Place and Old Chinatown Lane, 
and come back by Stockton Street. All the 
shops offer much the same goods at the same 
prices, but the merchants are amiable about 
people who “just look.” For real treasures 
of museum caliber, go to the House of Ming 
or Chingwah Lee, side by side on Old China- 
town Lane. 

Festivals are dying out, but New Year’s, a 
movable feast in January or February, is a 
seven-day spectacle with gay street-stalls where 
everybody buys potted lilies and azaleas with 
crimson blossoms, the children are busy with 
firecrackers. and the Lion Dance is performed. 


Another festival following the Chinese lunar . 


calendar is the autumn Moon Festival, some- 
thing like our harvest-homes. On October 10 
the birthday of the Chinese Republic is 
celebrated. 


Things to seé are St. Mary’s Square 
Grant and California, and historic Portsmou 
Square, Kearney and Washington, which h 
a monument to Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
Six Companies building is at 843 Stoe 01 | 
Street. Then climb a steep block up Sacra 
mento to Cameron House, formerly the refug 
for slave girls rescued by the intrepid Mis 
Donaldina Cameron, and now a Presbyterian) 
club-center. The Kong Chow Temple at 52{ 
Pine Street, and the Tien Hou Temple jf 
125 Waverly Place, are not to be missed 
Traditional plays are given at the Mandarn 
and Great China Theatres, and thoroughh 
modern night-club business goes on at the 
Forbidden City, down on Sutter Street outs 
of Chinatown proper. 

Restaurants are legion, and uniformly good 
The little book “Dining Out in San Fran 
cisco,” which may be purchases locally, ha 
a Chinese section with a glossary of the ch 
culinary terms. For swank, try barbecuee 
spare ribs at Mei-Ling House; or a wide choice 
of delicacies, from bird’s nest soup to pan 
fried mushrooms and chicken, at Catha 
House, Canton Low offers chicken with wa 
nuts or beef with ginger roots, Far East a 
the standard dishes, Tao Tao fried Chines 
ravioli and barbecued duck with almon 
gravy. One of the most reliable inexpensiv 
restaurants is Tao Yuan, still serving goo 
dinners for a dollar. 

For something new, go to Kuo Wah 
Hang Ah at lunchtime for the Chinese nativi 
style “tea-time” dishes. You will have a wi¢ 
choice of garlic-flavored meat balls, shrim 
ravioli, nalts with roast pork filling, rice 
jelly-cake, and many other unfamiliar dishe 


And then drop in at a Chinese movie, mak 
ing sure the film was made in Canton. They 


are marvelous blood-and-thunder, Mack Se 
nett burlesques, apparently performed by 
acrobats who can leap over tables and walls 
fence with huge broad swords, and evoke d 
lighted squeals from the all-Chinese audience 
No English titles; the action is easy to follo 
especially after “tea” at Hang Ah’s. 


IVORY carver is skilled artisan, but not F 
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Adverse Conditions, High Prices Fail 
To Dampen Holiday Off Beaten Track 


eeeber 1950 _ 


by Frederick R. C. Casson 


UGOSLAVIA HAS BEEN CLOSED to the tourist 
Yau the War, except for part of 1947, 
so it was with some trepidation that I sat in 
the Simplon Orient Express one blazing after- 
noon in August going east from Venice. 


There were few fellow passengers by the 
time we reached the border at Sesana. A stout 
Italian woman and her daughter had got off 
at the station before, still looking at me with 
amused horror after I had told them I was 
going to Yugoslavia, but a young Italian engi- 
neer was still in the compartment, and he 
reassured me about the influx of uniformed 
customs officers which now took place. Sol- 
diers with revolvers and rifles kept guard on 
the platform, but this display of force was 
apparently harmless, and my suitcase received 
only the most perfunctory examination. My 
passport had been collected further back by 
an official-and it was now handed back, so I 
felt more secure. 


The train went on, across broken stony 
country, only an occasional field of dried-up 
maize or a few olive trees showing signs of 
cultivation, until we got to St. Petar, a large 
cheerless station where we had three hours 
to wait for a train to Rijeka (Fiume). The 
Italian and I went into the restaurant, a large 
room furnished with a bar and some tables 
and chairs. The shelves behind the bar were 
bare and the only drink we could obtain was 
some very sweet red wine. The two waitresses 
were shabbily dressed and so were the other 
customers, peasants in sleeveless singlets and 
coarse grey pants and their womenfolk in 
cotton blouses and shapeless skirts. They sat 
with their elbows on the tables eating a stew 
and wiping their plates with hunks of coarse 
brown bread. A large photograph of Mar- 
shal Tito stared down from the grimy wall. 


Assurance of Fun 


The train was late and by the time it arrived 
the platform was crowded. Most of the car- 
riages were third class and unlighted although 
it was now pitch dark. We clambered into a 
second class compartment, where we had to 
stand in the corridor. After a while, some 
people got out and I was able to get a seat in 
the crowded compartment; the people next to 
me spoke to me in German and were very 
interested to know I was English, asking many 
questions about England and telling me that 
I would enjoy myself in Dalmatia. 


At Rijeka I was met by the Putnik repre- 
sentative. Putnik is the Yugoslav State Travel 
Agency. All travel, whether by Yugoslavs or 
foreigners, is regulated by its officials, and you 
have to go to the Putnik office to obtain hotel 
accommodations or steamship tickets. In the 
larger towns and chief resorts there is usually 
a separate Putnik office for foreigners where 
the staff can usually talk some of the foreign 
languages, Here, at Rijeka, I was given a good 
initial impression, as I was whisked off in a 
Chevrolet by the Putnik man to an hotel at 
Opatija (Abbazia) where I was to spend what 
remained of the night. I was issued a currency 
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contro] card, my steamer and hotel vouchers 
(previously paid for in England) and some 
other documents. The Putnik man spoke good 
English with an American accent; he told me 
he had studied law in Rome. 

“Where can I get a drink?” I asked, and 
he looked rather non-plussed, as it was now 
about 11:30 and things close down early in 
Titoland. However, he led me out of my hotel 
across to a cafe, where a few late revellers 
were playing chess while a weary-looking 
waiter was stacking chairs on top of the tables 
before sweeping the floor. I had to be con- 
tent with some sweet bottled orangeade with 
a sliver of ice that rapidly melted in its luke- 
warmness. On getting back to the hotel, I was 
to be told that the cold water there was not 
drinkable. . yi 

Next morning I was roused at four o’clock, 
washed and shaved, got a packed breakfast 


DANCE in colorful 
costume shows happy, 
healthy natives in offi- 
cial government photo. 


and lunch handed out (again nothing to 
drink) and was driven off again in the Chev 
but with a different Putnik man who spoke no 
English. We tore along the good coastal road 
to Rijeka, the clear dawn of a perfect day 
just breaking. Rijeka is now a flourishing 
port and already at this early hour the quays 
were busy. I was taken on board the little 
coastal steamer and introduced to the captain 
who spoke only Serbo-Croat. People were 
swarming on board, soldiers going on leave, 


_ peasants with baskets full of goods they had 


bought in exchange for their farm produce, 
workers and their wives and children going 
on holiday, (workers get greatly reduced rates 
for holiday travel) and a party of British 
students with their young Yugoslav liaison 
oficer. Everyone spread out on the crowded 
deck as there were very few seats; they were 
cheerful and seemed not to feel any discom- 


CITIZENS at Peristyle of Diocletian Palace, built in 3rd Century, show contrast to dancers. 
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‘come aboard. That evening we reached Split, 


sent to my hotel. 


fort as they sprawled propped up against a 
rail. : 
The captain insisted on my having a de 
chair on his bridge deck, and after we hac 
got under way his steward brought me om 
very good coffee—and a welcome glass of i 
water. This boat was less than 7,000 tons and 
in spite of the overcrowding it was spotlessly 
clean. Yugoslav sailors are very proud of 
their ships and ship-building is now begin- 
ning. Four ocean-going cargo vessels were 
launched in 1949, * 
Later, some of the British students invaded 
the bridge deck. They had done their spell of 
work in the international students’ brigade at 
the new University Town of Zagreb and were 
now being taken on a nine tour of the 
coast before leaving for England. Brown and 
fit, their hands calloused from digging and 
shifting bricks, some with weird stragely 
beards, they said they had thoroughly enjoyed 
their stay. “The Jugs,” as they facetiously 
termed them, had been very friendly an 
were grand people, but the food and living 
conciioes had been pretty grim and they had 
been subjected to a lot of tedious propaganda 
speechifying which had bored them. Clad only 
in shorts, they sat on the rails sunbathing, 


= * 


Adriatic Coastline 


a, ee 


The coastline along the eastern border of 
the Adriatic is a bare limestone region, rising 
at times to hills that shone dazzling in the 
fierce sunlight. Very little grows there, and 
it is strange to think that it was once thickly 
forested before generations of foreign an 
native exploiters felled the trees for ship- 
building. The islands that are scattered paral- 
lel to the coast are of similar formation. and 
mostly equally arid. 


An excellent lunch and dinner was served 
in the dining salon, though the heat and 
sueneeone tae made it rather an ordeal to sit 
out the meal. Normally it would have cost 
me just under £1 ($2.80) as the tourist cd 
a very poor rate of exchange, despite all th 
official assurances to the contrary. 

About four out of five coastal steamers we 4 
sunk during the war and I saw two of th 
larger ones being raised from deep water out- 
side the port of Sibenik. 

At each port of call, whether on mainlan 
or the islands, there were crowds waiting tol 
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where the British students disembarked, an 
early the following morning we reached Kor- 
cula, a lovely little island with two old fo 
on the sea-front and a dense huddle of houses, 
churches and monasteries on a hill overlook- 
ing the harbour. 


By the time we reached Gruz, the port o 
Dubrovnik, it was ten o’clock and I was glad 
to get ashore after a journey lasting nearly 
30 hours. A taxi to Dubrovnik (about one and 
a half meters) cost 200 dinars (50 dinars 
equal $1.00). My first stop was the Putnik 
office where I gave up my passport and was 


This hotel had evidently once been luxur- 
ious, but it was now’ shabby though clean. 
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‘he Meyaee no lower worked, and there was 
no hot water in the wash-basin in my room. 
Meals were served on a large gravelled ter- 
race outside, under the shade of myrtles and 
oleanders. Foreign tourists were given a table 
together where they were served with better 
food than the Yugoslav guests at the surround- 
ing tables. 

_ For breakfast we got coarse brown bread, 
made partly from maize and often very dry, 
with some butter and a brownish plum jam, 
and the choice of tea or coffee, both pretty 
poor quality. At the other tables people were 
eating hunks of bread with a little jam but no 
butter and washing down this dry fare with 
ersatz coffee. Milk and butter are reserved for 
young children and invalids, but even so the 
supply was inadequate. At the other meals, we 
got plenty of meat, good salads of lettuce, 
tomatos and paprika and often a custard- 
powder ice-cream. The Yugoslavs had very 
little meat. eked out with coarse spaghetti. 

_ The hotel was full, most of the other guests 
being students or technical workers. Every- 
oné was brown, the men wearing shorts and 
sleeveless singlets during the day while the 
younger women went ab outh in skirts and sun- 
tops, and the kids wore sun-suits. It was rare 
to see anyone plump, though some of the 
young people had fine physiques and the girls 
were pretty. Very few wore cosmetics, which 
are almost unobtainable. All day long they 
sunbathed on the fine bathing beaches around 
the town, and in the evenings they dressed up 
in their best clothes to dance on the concrete 
floor of the hotel terrace to British and Amer- 
ican music, rather indifferently played by a 
band with too many saxophones. The young 
men might then don long pants, white shirts 
and long jackets, while the girls came out in 
pretty cotton frocks but with poor, clumsy 
block-heeled shoes and no stockings. The 
standard of dancing was quite good, but they 
excelled themselves when a national dance 
such as the Kolo was played. 
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Dignificd Reserve 


Few people spoke anything but Serbo-Croat, 
but they were friendly to British and Amer- 
icans. Yugoslavs are attractive, fiercely proud 
of their country and with a dignified reserve 
which reminded me of the Scotch.. They en- 
joyed themselves, but you seldom saw anyone 
really let go. The children were almost too 
good and were sternly checked if they ran 
riot. Most kids were painfullf thin, and their 
mnatural good behavior was attributable, I 
hought, to a certain degree of malnutrition. 
[ saw a few babies and toddlers with obvious 
signs of rickets. The poor diet, so deficient in 
fat and protein, probably accounts for the 
prevalence of septic skin conditions such as 
impetigo, Soap is also \very scarce and of 

poor quality. 

~ Most consumer goods are pitifully scarce. 
The shops along the Placa, Dubrovnik’s lovely 
nain street, were full of shoddy goods marked 
at fantastic prices. Cardboardy shoes retailed 
at 3,000 dinars and a cotton blouse at the 
same figure—true, it had peasant embroidery. 
ut the material was coarse and the cut poor. 
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VIEW across harbor of Split is impressive. 


All shops are now state-owned, their former 
proprietors being retained as salaried man- 
agers. 

One dispirited shop-keeper told me that he 
worked for a salary of 3,000 dinars a month, 
which worked out to a kilo of spotatoes per 
day. Before the war he had been one of the 
most prosperous merchants of Dubrovnik. 

I had been told of this state of things before 
leaving England, so I had brought an old suit 
which I had no difficulty in selling for 6,000 
dinars, thus providing myself with some 
spending money. Other tourists had a thin 
time of it but made out by selling their spare 
clothes. I heard of one enterprising man who 
brought a suitcase full of tooth-brushes, vir- 
tually non-existent in Yugoslavia, and sold 
them at 200 dinars apiece. 

Most Yugoslav workers earn around 3,000 
dinars a month, but engineers, miners and 


TREND today is away 
from Cominform but 
Yugoslavs still parade 
past Stalin, Tito photos. 


Note tiny sailboat in center-right of picture. 


college professors may go up to 9,000. All 
state workers are granted food tickets and may 
eat in mensas, which are canteens run by the 
various factories, ministries, universities and 
so forth at which they work. There they can 
feed themselves and their families at around 
900 dinars a month per person. Others have 
to buy on the free market and pay much 
higher prices for whatever food is left over 
after the rations have been filled. Our hotel 
waiter got 4,500 dinars a month but had to 
pay 1,000 a month for his meals at the hotel. 

Dubrovnik suffered hardly at all during the 
war, though here as elsewhere most of the fish- 
ing boats were sunk, and the hotels and larger 
houses were occupied and pilfered by Ger- 
mans, Italians and, latterly, Partisans. The 
lovely old town, with its massive stone walls 
and bastions, still hold intact its Renaissance 
buildings and monuments. The streets are 
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paved with marbles, kept beautifully clean, 
and no bill-boards or litter are to be seen. 
The only jarring note was a loud-speaker 
which blared forth news and propaganda 
talks from the top of the arcade of the Sponza, 
the Seventeenth Century customs house at the 
end of the Placa just by the Ploce gate. 

Most of the Yugoslav holiday makers were 
more interested in the bathing beaches than in 
the architectural glories around them, and in 
my visits to churches, monasteries and muse- 
ums I saw very few Yugoslav sightseers. The 
churches were quite well attended, but the 
congregations were largely composed of wo- 
men, children and old men. It was common 
in the Dubrovnik churches for the peasant 
women, some still wearing their beautifully 
embroidered blouses and white skirts with 
native sandals (opanken) but some wearing 
old army boots, to snatch a few minutes from 
their chattering in the market-place to go into 
the nearest church and kneel for a few minutes 
in prayer. 

There are still Franciscan and Dominican 
priories at Dubrovnik, each with its church 
and cool attractive cloisters, but the number 
of friars has been reduced and they are no 
longer allowed to preach in the streets. Priests, 
monks and nuns get no state pay or food cards 
and are largely dependent upon the support 
of their flocks. 

I was told by one or two Yugoslav Catholics 
that the authorities try to discourage children’s 
attendance at church services by providing 
them with free movies on Sundays and by 
keeping them employed on so-called voluntary 
tasks such as gathering fuel on special church 
festivals. Mothers who persist in sending their 
children to school are apt to find that their 
state-paid jobs are terminated. 

People spoke quite freely if alone or among 
friends, and mostly agreed that someone 


strong like Tito was necessary to Yugoslavia 
at present. They feel proud of his stand 
against the Cominform and glad that he is 
pursuing a policy of unifying the hitherto 
divided peoples that compose their nation. 
This feeling is fostered by the constant prop- 
aganda, much of it extremely naive to West- 
ern eyes. At Split, while I was there, an illumi- 
nated sign, in letters ten feet high, was erected 
on the harbour front, saying Zivio 14 Augusta 
(Long live the fourteenth of August), this 
being the date of the partisan uprising in 
Dalmatia. Split was hung with flags, the Yugo- 
slav and the Soviet flag-alternately, and enor- 
mous pictures of government leaders were 
hung on prominent buildings. The great day 
itself was celebrated with speeches, proces- 
sions and bands playing, people turning out 
in their national costumes or their best clothes, 
and everyone in a state of great excitement 
and enthusiasm. 


Palace of Diocletian 

Split is a hot, smelly place. The palace of 
Diocletian, which is the nucleus of the town, 
still remains as an astonishing monument, 
honeycombed by streets and houses even in 
the thickness of its walls, but apart from the 
Mausoleum and the Baptistery it is like a 
vast tenement well on the downward path to 
become a slum. Part of the wall was demol- 
ished by allied bombs during the war. Split 
suffered a fair amount of destruction of 
property, and new blocks of flats are going 
up, but the style and quality of materials 
seemed poor. 

The hotel where I stayed suffered from a 
chronic water shortage due to a prolonged 
drought. The same state of affairs prevailed at 
Rab, where I ended my holiday, and in addi- 
tion the hotel was swarming with flies, which 
seemed to bother nobody but the fussy Eng- 
lish and Americans. Rab grows a lot of vines, 


and I got very good grapes and figs there 
all at patie Stoubieent prices. 

Having heard much about the Dalmati 
wines I was disappointed never to taste am 
good ones, though I tried plenty and spent 
a great many dinars in my quest. Everyom 
assured me that this was not good wine, th 
best was being exported, a state of affair, 
with which one is painfully familiar in Eng. g. 
land. 

I found the rakia and slivovice equally dis 
appointing. The best and cheapest drink was 
a light lager beer, but this was in very sh 
erent Otherwise you drank orangeade, sw 
and bottled, usually with very little or no i 
or soda-water. The locai cigarettes were fairly 
cheap and smokable though very looselj 
packed. Local matches were poor. 

I received i many requests for English books 
and papers and was told by people fron 
Zagreb and Belgrade how much the America 
aa British Reading Rooms in those cities are 
appreciated. Incidentally, the British Readin 
Room stocks the London Daily Worker, thu 
affording to the Yugoslav his only opportuni 
to read Moscow-inspired news. ; 

It will be gathered that Yugoslavia is not 
yet a tourist resort in the generally acceptet 
sense of that term. All the tourists I met 
which was not a great number, agreed tha 
they had lost a considerable amount of weighi 
during their stay, and conditions were de 
cidedly austere. But the Yugoslavs themselve 
are charming people, intensely proud an 
tough but with a genuine sense of humor, 
lively interest in their fellowmen and an at- 
tractive natural dignity. I soon found that 
they left you severely alone unless you spoke 
first, but they responded readily and listened 
even to outspoken criticism of their countr 
with tolerance and humor. | can only say that 
have never had a more enjoyable holiday. # 


AT Dubrovnik, old bastions still guard city. Scene on page 11 is also of these fortresses. 


CURACAO 


by Thomas B. Lesure 


Dutch Atmosphere 
in Tropics Creates Ideal 
Vacation Haven 


OPEN or closed, Willemstad pontoon bridge fascinates tourists. 


F YOU RE LOOKING for a pocket-sized, story- 

or book land, then you'll want to visit the 
little Dutch island of Curacao, some 40 miles 
off the northern coast of Venezuela. It’s phe- 
: nomenal in the family of nations, for like the 
ugly duckling that changed into a swan, Cura- 
cao is the thorn that became a rose. 
_ Whether you approach Curacao by air or 
sea you'll be impressed by the island’s jagged, 
volcanic peaks (topped by rugged Mt. Cris- 
_toffel), and by its arid, brownish-green land 
baked under a friendly, tropical sun. You'll 
see a long, irregularly shaped island that looks 
like a piece of tarnished tin-foil crumpled and 
peed on a patch of blue velvet that is the 
_ Caribbean. 

At first glance, the island may appear to be 
forbidding with its absence of lush, tropical 
vegetation. But these surface characteristics 
_ belie the true charm of Curacao. Both the 
Pe island and its people are among the friendli- 
est and most interesting you would want to 
meet. For the island, with its free port, more 
than a dozen major nationalities and nine. re- 
ligious faiths living tolerantly side by side, is 
_an epitome of the United Nations’ ideal that 
‘man can live in peaceful progress if he so 
- desires. 

The outstanding advantage of the island’s 
location is i ; in its relation to the trade winds— 


as Nahieht neyer- grow to sinthioede force. The 
i coed blue sky is spotted with bright, fluffy 
~ clouds that ride on n the gentle winds, skim- 


NATIVE fisherman ventures to Caracas Bay for his daily catch with odd - shaped net. 


* 
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NEAT little post office provides a special 
counter inside for benefit of stamp collectors. 


BALANCING goods on head is common habit. 
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ming over the horizon like Grecian gods in 
ethereal chariots. And the sun, shining warm 
and friendly, seeps into the island, radiating 
enchanting colors on the giant formations of 
huge rocks and limestone terraces. 


Curacao was first discovered in 1499 by the 
Spanish explorer Alonzo de Ojeda. But the 
Spaniards, intent on exploiting the gold and 
precious stones of South America, did not 
cultivate the island. It was up to the Dutch, 
who conquered Curacao in 1634, to plant the 
seeds of progress and nurture them. In a short 
time, under the governorship of peg-legged 
Peter Stuyvesant of New Amsterdam ie 
the rose bloomed luxuriantly as a trans-ship- 
ment point on the Spanish Main. 


Beginning in 1816, Curacao withered; 
rose dried up and again became a thorn. It 
was not until about the time of the first World 
War that the fortunes of Curacao were sharply 
reversed by the discovery of oil—the real E] 
Dorado—in Venezuela. Quick to take advan- 
tage of Venezuela’s lack of facilities and good 
harbors, the Dutch built one of the world’s 
largest refinery plants near the capital of 
Willemstad, the site of one of the best natural 
harbors in the West Indies. 

Sd6n a new life-blood flowed into the is- 


BRINGING food, boats come from Venezuela. 


land, filling out the stem of the rose, turnin 
its thorns to buds and bringing the flower 
once again to the land. Since that time, the 
rose has been blooming voluptuously, getting 
more radiant with each passing year. 

The strangest part of the dramatic come- 
back is that, as far as can be determined, not 
a single drop of oil is contained in the land 
or seas around Curacao. The oil that has 
brought new wealth to the island literally has 
been a transiusion, coming in its entirety 
from the rich oilfields of the Lake Maracaibo 
hasin in Venezuela. 

Business and social life in Curacao centers 
around Willemstad; the capital is the heart of 
the people’ and pumping the life-blood of oil 
to all parts of the land. 


Willemstad’s original site was a ania 
called the Punda, a narrow peninsula jutting 
into the Jarge;. quiet waters of Scottegat Har- 
bor. But as the area became crowded, settlers 
crossed narrow St. Anna Bay and built homes 
in Otrabanda, the “other side,” thus making 
fertile the land around the stem of the mush- 
room-like harbor. i 


Today, the entire business district in Punda 
has a carnival-bazaar atmosphere. Scores of 
bicyclers paddle down the streets, tooting 
their vehicles’ horns or ringing their bells. 
Dozens of automobiles—mostly American— 
pick up the theme with their more resounding 
horns. Talking, shouting and occasional whis- 
tles from khaki-clad policemen directing traf- 
fic all add a variation to what soon builds 
itself into a fugue of activity. Scores of dark- 
skinned women, with multi-colored bandanas 
wrapped around their heads and flowing over 
their shoulders, walk down the streets with 
large wicker baskets balanced neatly on their 
heads, Little, gray donkeys lumber along the 
narrow, smooth roads, pulling two- wheeled 
carts carrying large barrels of precious water. 
People smile and greet you cordially, : 


Most fascinating to American tourists is 
“Queen Emma,” the electrically-driven pon- 
toon bridge that spans St. Anna Bay. Though 
it is the only connecting link between Punda. 
and Otrabanda, it unhesitatingly swings aside 


STROLLING visitors find streets cosmopolitan. 


Travel : 


to let: ocean-going vessels pass through the 
_ bay. When the bridge is open, there is alwers 
a general scurrying of pedestrians toward a 
small motor launch. If they are nimble enough, 
they can get a free ride across the bay. Un- 
Jucky motorists, however, must wait until the 
bridge swings back into place. 

Every visitor remarks about Willemstad’s 
narrow streets—which are more canyon-like 
than the winding cowpaths of Boston’s Beacon 
Hill. Originally, the streets were wider. But 
as the city grew, the houses and buildings 
were crowded together to give greater protec- 


| tion against possible pirate raids. Balconies of 


the homes sprouted over the streets like the 
extended wings of hawks. Before long, sup- 
ports were added to prop up the wing-like 
balconies and the areas were walled in. The 
homes became larger, but the streets looked 
_more like alleys. 

The multi-colored homes and buildings of 
Curacao are perhaps the gayest gems that 
attract the eye of the tourist who is looking for 
the quaint, the different, the picturesque. 
Most people dismiss the architecture with the 
‘thought, “Well, it’s a Dutch community, isn’t 
it?” Actually, there is more behind it than 
than that for it is a story of Dutch builders 
_ who sentimentally transplanted a bit of their 
homeland to the tropics—without thought of 
adapting their native architecture to the de- 
mands of a more benevolent climate. The 
only concession, and a rewarding one, was the 
adaption of panochromatic, pastel shades of 
paint to ease the glare of the bright, tropical 
sun. The result is an almost fairy-like com- 
munity. 

The big complaint of tourists who would 
like to stay longer in Curacao concerns accom- 
modations. There are not enough. Facilities 
at Hato Airport and the Hotel Americano have 
been limited and usually occupied by busi- 
nessmen. But the opening of the new, million 
dollar Stuyvesant Hotel this year, and the 
addition of a modern, two-story guest pavilion 
at the Piscadera Bay Club alleviate the situa- 
tion to a great extent, allowing visitors to 
make reservations for good accommodations 


in advance of their arrival. 
If it is night when you sail from Willem- 


stad, the beauty of the city will not escape in: 


the darkness. For the high street-lights cast 
a fairy-like atmosphere over the city. Their 
glow is absorbed by the colored buildings 
whose pastel shades take on a warm, soft 
appearance. Hundreds of house lights, like 
blinking jewels resting on a patch of vari- 
colored velvet, sparkle throughout the area. A 
few people and cars move slowly and quietly 
along the semi-deserted streets—in complete 
contrast to the daytime activity. 

The cool air of the trade winds billows 
over the island. Overhead, a few full-bodied, 
grayish-brown clouds scoot between the de- 
parting ship and the softly fluttering stars. 
For a brief moment, it seems that life and 
time are suspended. Then, as the ship swings 
into the bay, the spell is broken. 

Queen Emma, a coronet of white street- 
lights in her hair, swings majestically open, 
waving a silent good-bye with a wide sweep of 
her pontooned hand. The lights of old Fort 
Amsterdam blink quietly as the ship passes. 
The Dutch tri-color, flapping idly in the 
breeze, seems to wave a hesitant good-bye—a 
farewell with an invitation to return. 


HOUSES at water’s edge, like a Holland 
canal, add to the feel of Dutch atmosphere. 


WATER is scarce; vendors sell it in streets. OIL on Aruba has brought Curacao prosperity. 
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to find him. 


HOME of Santa Claus 
attracts some 2,000 
visitors on a busy day. 


PACKING toys for all requires planning and 
a helper aids Santa before his departure. 


SERVICES are held in chapel while Santa rides 
across sky shouting "Merry Christmas to all!' 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


TWO NEW GOOD NEIGHBOR SHIPS 
TO REPLACE PRESENT VESSELS 

In filing the only bid for continuation of 
Trade Route 1—New York to the East coast 
of South America—with the government- 
owned liners, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, 
Moore-McCormack announced plans for the 
construction of two 23-knot, 23,000 ton ves- 
sels to replace the three crafts which are near- 
ing the twenty year limit for naval reserve 
vessels, The new ships will be built within the 
charter period which will run for a limit of 
four years. The bid called for an increase in 
the charter hire for each of the craft from 
$10,865 to $20,000 a month. The company 
will apply for an operating subsidy during 
the charter period. The replacement vessels 
would accommodate 496 first class and 220 
cabin class passengers. The completely air 
conditioned ships would make twenty round 
trips a year from New York to Santos, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Present ships in the Good Neighbor fleet are 
of 33,000 tons. 


BOAC OPENS NEW ROUTES 
AS AID TO TRAVEL FLEXIBILITY 

To increase travel flexibility and improve 
service to passengers. British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation has altered two of its 
routes. Recently introduced Hermes airliners 
will begin operation via Africa’s west coast 
to Johannesburg. The service will be oper- 
ated three times weekly with stops at Tripoli, 
North Nigeria, French Equatorial Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. This will replace BOAC’s 
present route operated by Solent flying boats 
from Southampton to Johannesburg via the 
east coast. 

To provide a link between Spain and South 
America, the airline is now operating two of 
its three weekly London-South American 
flights through Madrid instead of Lisbon. The 
flights operating through Madrid are those 
ending at Santiago and Buenos Aires. The 
third flight, operating through Lisbon, termi- 
nates at Rio de Janeiro. The Santiago flight 
departs the British capital on Tuesday. the 
Argentine flight leaves on Saturdays, and the 
flight through Portugal on Thursdays. 


_DIRECT WEEKLY AIR SERVICE 
SLATED FOR VANCOUVER-HONOLULU 
Beginning in January, Canadian Pacific 
Airlines will inaugurate a direct weekly ser- 
vice between Vancouver and Honolulu. The 
service is a result of the relaxation of gov- 
ernment controls. on the removal of Ameri- 
can currency from the Dominion. At present, 
CP operates a service from Vancouver over 
the South Pacific to Honolulu, Fiji and Aus- 
tralia. The additional service will step up 
the frequency to the Hawaiian Islands, but 
will not increase the service to Australia and 


_ Fiji. 
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AUSTRIAN SONG AND DANCE GROUP 
EMBARKS ON TOUR THROUGH U. S. 


Authentic Austrian Alpine folk songs and 
dances will be performed throughout the U. S. 
during the coming months by a group of 
university students who competed in Austria 
for the tour chance. Under leadership of Dr. 
Oskar F. Bock of the University of Vienna, 
the Austrian youths will give concerts con- 
sisting of a wide variety of the liveliest folk 
songs and dances. Colorfully costumed, they 
form a typical Austrian Alpine orchestra with 
two zithers, two Tyrolean peasant harps, two 
clarinets and a conter-guitar among their 
musical instruments. 

Performing in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 1, the group will split for visits to New 
England resorts in Franconia, Stowe and 
North Conway over the Christmas holidays. 
In January, the singing dancers will move to 
Philadelphia, followed by a trip through the 
South and Texas, ‘reaching the west coast in 
early March. After stops at major coast cities, 
the students will’ swing across the mid-west 
on their return to New York City. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 7-8: TUCSON, ARIZ., Junior 
League Follies, Temple of Music. 

Dec. 16: PHILADELPHIA, PA., Lucia 
Fest, Philadelphia - American - 
Swedish Historical Museum. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 2 (tentative): FORT LAU- 
DERDALE, FLA., Aquatic forum. 

Dec. 28-30: RALEIGH, N. C., Dixie 
basketball classic. 

Dec. 30-31: NEWPORT HARBOR, 
CALIF., Christmas yacht regatta. 

Dec. 31: WICKENBURG, ARIZ., 
Rodeo. 


DUTCH LINE TO HAVE TOUR SHIP 
READY FOR SUMMER TRAVELERS 


A new 914-passenger, 15,000-ton trans- 
atlantic liner, built primarily for tourist class , 
passengers, will be ready for the summer rush | 
of travelers to England, France and Holland. | 
The Holland-America Line’s Ryndam will | 
have room for but 39 first class passengers — 
and all the big rooms will be reserved for the | 
tourist class passengers. The vessel is being 
built in Rotterdam with features which will | 
enable it to enter the line’s Caribbean run 
during the so-called off season. With the | 
tourist-traveler in mind, tentative plans call | 
for the placing of the captain’s table in the | 
main dining room, with another table re- 
served for his use in the smaller first class. 
room. The tourist public rooms will offer all | 
the features that go with ocean liners; the ship ~ 
will be air conditioned throughout and meals - 
served will be on par with the menu for that 
class on the Niew Amsterdam. The Ryndam, — 
scheduled to be launched this December, will © 
make the run to England in eight days and to 
Holland in nine. More than two-thirds of — 
the tourist accommodations will be in double-- 
berthed rooms. Line officials say they expect 
the new craft to be particularly popular with 
the small wage earner, teachers and students. 
A sister ship, the Maasdam, will enter the 
service in the summer of 1952. 


ARGENTINA ABOLISHES VISAS 
FOR WESTERN HEMISPHERE CITIZENS 
By presidential decree, Argentina has abol- 
ished visa requirements for citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere, making the country the 
sixth South American nation to do so. Under 
the decree, travelers into Argentina will need , 
only a valid passport and a landing card to 
be obtained from the transportation compa- 
nies. Citizens of this hemisphere will be per- 
mitted to enter Argentina for a period of 
three months and may apply to the immigra- 
tion authorities for an additional three months 
extension. 


PAA SPEEDS UP LEBANON FLIGHT 

Air service between New York and Beirut, 
Lebanon, has been cut by nine and a half 
hours with the introduction of Stratocruiser 
service between the terminals. According to 
Pan American World Airways officials, the 
weekly service operates from New York on 
Fridays and Beirut on Saturdays. The entire 
flight takes 21 hours, with London the only 
scheduled stop. 


NEW DANISH TRAVEL OFFICE 
The Danish National Travel Office offi- 
cially opened its new New York offices Oc- 


‘tober 20. Present during the ceremonies was 


Henrik Kauffman, Danish ambassador to the 
United States. 
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A series of escorted winter tours to Mexico, 

esigned to show the fusion of the great cul- 

lires of ancient, Indian, Spanish and modern 
llexico, will leave Mexico City weekly starting 
lecember 4. The 14-day outings will operate 
jom Mexico’s Hotel del Prado and will visit 
lexico City, the Pyramid Cities, Taxco, 
uebla, Fortin, Cordova, Orizaba, Tehuacan, 

ernavaca, Acapulco, and the new Mexican 
layground of Lake Tequesquitengo. Autos 
re used for transportation within the tour 
rea and native guide interpreters explain the 
ignificance of the sights. In all of the main 
laces visited, side trips are made for inspec- 
fon of outstanding sights in the immediate 
| ea, Highlight of the tour is a three day 
tip to out-of-the-way places not usually vis- 
ted by organized tours. Starting on the fourth 
ay of the outing, the group visits Puebla and 
ortin and continues to Cordoba, an ancient 
ind picturesque town noted for its gardens, 
nd Orizaba, nestling i in the shadows of Mount 
drizaba. Here is seen a town typical of the 
meient Spanish culture of Mexico. Enroute 
o Tehucan tour members pass through Mitla, 
holy city known as the “City of the Dead.” 
(he rate starts at $445 including rail trans- 
»ortation from New York. 

| Romantic Xochimilco, a favorite of trav- 
ilers to Mexico, is visited on Sundays, the 
Mexican holiday for- decorative boats to glide 
hrough the canal of the famed floating gar- 
lens. The group returns to Mexico City on 
he thirteenth day, leaving an afternoon and 
evening for tour members to spend as they 
wish. On the last day, tour members are trans- 
‘erred to the airport or railroad station for 
heir j journey home. Members may, of course, 
pontinue their stay in Mexico at their own 
xpense. ' 


Climb Mountains The Easy Way 


ki Snow or Indian Summer, the Banff chair 
ft, in Banff, Canada, offers visitors a pic- 
furesque ride up the eastern slope of Mount 
Norquay, a Rocky Mountain peak, 6,850 feet 
to the summit. The year-old dift carries 60 
chairs in eight minutes to the upper terminal, 
overlooking the Bow and Spray valleys and a 
vast panorama of mountain ranges. Capable 
of handling 250 passengers an hour, the chair 
serves skiers in winter and sightseers when 
pone: is not available. 


s 


Old Fountains Move To Canada 


A pair of zed granite fountains soon to be 


put into service in Ottawa, Canada, have been - 


elieving the thirst of Londoners for more 
an 100 years. The fountains have been im- 
ported from Trafalgar Square and arrived in 

anada October 27. They are seven and a 
half feet high. 1s eae 


December 1 950 ~ 
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Overland California Tour 
Is Pleasant Escape From Cold 


A 26-day package tour to California is 
one of the more pleasant ways to avoid the 


rigors of winter. Departing on Saturdays 
from Chicago every two weeks the limited 
membership groups travel to and from the 
western state on the luxury trains Grand Can- 
yon and Sunset Limited. The itinerary in- 
cludes stops at the Indian Pueblo country 
around Santa Fe, the Hermit’s Nest on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon, a motor trip 
through the Mojave Desert to Las Vegas, 
Boulder Dam and Death Valley. From here 
the group continues by car to Bakersfield, 
Calif. In California, Yosemite Park, San Fran- 
cisco, Big Trees of Santa Cruz, Monterey 
Peninsula, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
are seen. Other sights in the Golden State 
visited by the tour are San Diego, from where 
the border is crossed for inspection of Tijuana, 
Riverside, and the world’s film capital in 
Hollywood. On the return trip, the principal 
attractions of New Orleans are viewed by 
tour members. Fares range from $715, and 
stopovers may be arranged at various points 
on the tour. 


Twin Border Cities 
Mix Names, Cut Red Tape 


A pleasant variation for the international 
traveler who has become resigned to armed 
international borders with their questions and 
formalities is the international border between 
California and Mexico. Particularly unusual 
are twin cities which are so friendly they even 
mix names. Calexico, Calif., and Mexicali, 
Mexico, have nothing to separate them except 
an ornate international gate. Instead of hos- 
tile guards, the vacationer finds bazaars sell- 
ing such popular Mexican products as 
huaraches, Indian, pottery and sombreros. 


English Riding Establishment 
Features Hunting and Gymkhanas 


Designed to acquaint England’s younger 
generation with the niceties of horsemanship, 
Plumber Manor Residential Riding Estab- 
lishment, located in Dorset, has been set up 
to provide an enjoyable riding holiday. Un- 
der the direction of Major and Mrs. R. D. 
Drummond, the school and resort is housed 
in an eighteenth-century mansion, Riding and 
instruction takes place daily and favorite 
seasonal activities are arranged. From Sep- 
tember through April, the school’s program 
calls for participation in that famous English 
pastime “a day with the hounds.” Members 
of the establishment join in the well known 
Blackmore Vale and Portman Hunts outings. 
During the season pupils take part in horse 
shows and gymkhanas—which Webster de- 
fines as “a meeting for athletic contests, 
mainly racing.” In the summer, pony jumps 
are arranged when the pupils ride to the per- 
manent camp. A program of sightseeing en- 
ables students to visit outstanding points in 
the scenic Thomas Hardy country. Fee for 
teenagers is twelve guineas (under $10) a 
week including instruction in riding and hack- 
ing. In the winter, the cost includes one day 
of hunting and in the summer two days of 
camping. Adults pay sixteen guineas a week, 
with an extra charge for hunting. Summe> 
camping is available if requested. 


World’s Smallest Railread 
In New Jersey Lake Resort Area 


If you’re planning a visit to the northern 
New Jersey lake resort area it will be worth 
your while to detour to Roseland to view 
what is believed to be the world’s smallest 
railroad. Operated over 1.1 miles of narrow 
gauge track by the Centerville and South- 
western Railroad, the line does farm chores 
on weekdays, carries passengers on Saturdays, 
and suspends operations on Sundays. Origi- 
nated by the late Henry Becker in 1913, the 
line’s chief attraction is Engine 1501, a faith- 
ful scale model of the Lackawanna’s famous 
Pocono. While the 4-8-4 locomotive is fa- 
vorite of paying passengers, the line, like its 
full-sized big brothers, has found steam too 
expensive, and work-a-day chores are han- 
dled by a scale model diesel added this year. 
One of the advantages of the small carrier 
is that it gives the observer an opportunity to 
see railroad procedures not usually noticed by 
travelers. The whole line is built to a scale 
of two inches to the foot and complete con- 
formity to full-scale railroading is practiced. 
Adults, who are tolerated by the line’s op- 
erators, pay 48 cents for the trip of slightly 
more than a mile. Children pay half fare. 


For additional information on tours, trips 
and cruises—write TRAVEL. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR orci sven Tn 


Tour of Fabulous India 
Sweeps Through Major Points 

India is brought to life during a month-long 
air tour which leaves New York January 31. 
Sponsored by Lanseair Travel Service, the 
$2,275 fare includes first class air and rail 
transportation, first class hotel accommoda- 
tions, guided sightseeing tours, and a tour 
conductor throughout. The itinerary calls for 
two days in Cairo before arrival in India. 
Once in that country the grand tour really 
gets under way. Among points visited are 
Bombay, Delhi, Agra, with a visit to the Taj 
Mahal, Benares, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore 
and Hydrebad. At each point visited, excur- 
sions are made to the most famous spots in 
the immediate area with time for individual 
shopping. Where possible, travel is arranged 
so arrival is made early enough to allow some 
“free lance” wandering and inspection. The 
group returns to New York March 2. 


During the tour world-famous sights are 
selected for the travelers’ inspection. In Cairo 
visits include the Citadel, Mosque of Mo- 
hammed Ali and the renown Cairo museum. 
In Bombay, sometimes called the western gate- 
way to India, members of the group have an 
opportunity to see one of the most modern 
cities of India as well as make a visit by boat 
to the Elephanta Caves to view the temples 
and monasteries hewn out of the solid rock 
as long ago as 100 B.C. While in Delhi, seat 
of the Indian republic, sightseeing includes 
Jumma Masjid, largest and most imposing 
Mosque in the world, the Ivory Palace, in 
which the best of India’s masterpieces of ivory 
carving is displayed and the cremation place 
of Mahatma Ghandi. At each point visited the 
vacationer will not only see first hand the out- 
standing sights, but will gain some insight 
into the reason India has fascinated travelers 
for centuries. 


Flying South American Tour 
Includes Mardi Gras Carnival 


Air and sea travel have been combined in 
a special carnival tour to South America 
which includes several days in Rio de Janeiro 
during the famed Mardi Gras Carnival. Leav- 
ing New Orleans January 5 by plane, the 


group lands in Guatemala where time is spent 


motoring through the scenic Guatemalan 
Highlands. From there the outing continues 
by air to Panama and then to Lima and San- 
tiago. 
Chilean and Argentine Lakes Region, the 
junket continues to Buenos Aires where the 
outing continues homeward by sea. 
the cruise, a visit is made to Rio during the 
fabulous carnival. Also visited are Monte- 
video, Santos, Sao Paulo and Trinidad. The 
45-day trip, terminating in New York Feb- 
ruary 19, is priced at $2050. Pan American 
World Airways and Moore-McCormack serve 
as carriers. 


Ski Service by Air 
Allows More Time for Sport 

Come the first snows Colonial Airlines will 
start its thirteenth year of special flight ser- 
vice for skiers into the resorts of upper New 
York, New England and Canada. With eight 
round trip flights scheduled daily, Colonial 
offers four direct flights from New York to 
Montreal, three to Montreal and Ottawa and 
one which stops at principal ski resorts 
enroute. Of special interest to skiers is the 
Colonial Airlines Ski Club, which now num- 
ber 3,500 members. Membership in the club 
is free and may be obtained by writing the 
carrier prior to booking passage. Round trip 
fare to Montreal is based at $42.60, but may 
be reduced by taking advantage of the line’s 
20 per cent reduction during mid-week travel 
and, the family excursion plan. 
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After a comprehensive tour of the, 


During 


Ships, Airlines Combine Services 
To Give Greater Vacation Values 

Two airlines and steamship companies he 
concluded agreements for air—sea tray 
which give ihe vacationer an opportunity 
stretch his vacation dollar and to enjoy # 
speed of flight combined with the relaxati 
of sea cruises. K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlin 
and Grace Lines have combined to red 
over-all fares on round and circle fare quota 
tions. The agreement allows passengers” 
travel one way by air and return by sea, 
vice versa, in the Caribbean area against pay 
ment of half the round trip fare for both wa 
of transportation. Circle fares are includ 
under the same conditions. This arrangeme 
allows the traveler either to design home mai 
tour-cruises or to use the agreement as a to 
in itself. : 

A similar agreement has been worked ou 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadiai 
National (West Indies) Steamship Company 
Under this pact, travelers from any point i 
the United States and Canada may travel f 


bados by one mode of transportation and re 
turn by the alternate route. Tariffs under th 
plan provide a ten per cent reduction fron 
the normal one way fare for the sea voyage 
and set the air trip at half the round trip cos} 
To take advantage of the combined travel at 
rangement, passengers must hold the rou 
trip tickets before departure from the origi 
nating point. The terms of the new agreemen 
will be available to travelers between Bermudé 
and Barbados and Trinidad. | : 


Clipper Tour of Hawaii 
Announced at New Price 


Transportation, guided sightseeing tour 
and round trip transportation from the majoi 
west coast cities are included in present Clip 
per tours of Hawaii. A week’s vacation of 
the tropical isles is priced at $316. Four day 
are spent on Oahu visiting such places as Hon 
olulu, Mount Tantalus, Koko Crater an 
Makaptu Light, the world’s most powerfu 
lighthouse. Despite the extensive tour pro 
gram, adequate time is left for individua 
roaming, sunbathing or just loafing. Othe 
tours are available at rates up to $872 fo 
three weeks. 


Economy Package to Miami 
Brings Budget-Priced Sun 


As soon as winter takes over the North, 
vacationers think in terms of Florida’s warmth 
and surf bathing. For the person with only 
a short time free, and a limited budget, an 
eight-day air vacation to Miami is the way 
to get rid of those chills. The vacation in: 
cludes round trip air transportation from 
New York and seven days and eight nights 
at a beachfront hotel with sightseeing. Meals 
are not included. Cost starts at $148. 97, in- 
cluding tax. 
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ining Down the River Is 
leasant Way to See America 


‘Sailing down the Mississippi and Ohio 
avers i is gaining popularity among vacation- 
rs who want to view the South and Middle 
fest sections of the United States while en- 
bying the stimulation of cruise travel. Most 
_ the carefully planned vacation cruises 
riginate in Cincinnati, although some start 
a St. Louis. At present the ten-day sailings 
ave found their greatest favor with persons 
tom the South and Middle West, but more 
nd more Easterners are joining the crowds. 
ere is virtually no sea sickness on the mod- 
steamers which ply the smooth-flowing 
raters. Typical of the many special sailings 
hat are now available is one which moves 
rough the industrial and agricultural middle 
yest in easy stages and then into the 800- 
aile cotton land of the South. The boat docks 
t Natchez where passengers may ‘disembark 
see some of the finest mansions of the 
id South. It then moves through the Evan- 
line country to New Orleans, where optional 
ightseeing trips are available. Visible from 
ie ship throughout the journey are the 
acious homes of the south and the mod- 


a ity of the industrial sections. 


Neekly Cruises Offer Choice 
th Two Types of Caribbean Trips 


Both casual and luxury-type cruises have 
een scheduled by Grace Lines for winter 
ravelers. Featuring the Caribbean and 
uth America, the cruises depart weekly, 
‘ording the vacationer an opportunity to 
l any Friday. Twelve-day de luxe cruises 
re operated on the Santa Rosa and Santa 
ula to Willemstad in the Netherlands West 
ies, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello in 
nezuela, with conducted sightseeing parties 
hrough the mountains to Caracas, and Carta- 
ma, Colombia. The 225-passenger craft fea- 
es all the activities that make for a luxury 
uise. The 16 to 18-day casual cruises also 
part on Friday aboard 52-passenger cargo 
hips. These ships are all air-conditioned and 
eature many luxury attractions like swim- 
ning pools and outside staterooms. The ves- 
els, sailing on a flexible itineravy, visit Puerto 
abello, Maracaibo and Barranquilla. Fare 
q both ope popes is $435, tax exempt. 


ean: Monarch, Cruises 
lated to Start in Spring 


Cruise ‘service with Furness Withy’s new 
uxury liner, Ocean Monarch will start early 
ext spring. The ship will be an addition to 
e fleet instead, as was earlier reported, of 
Biaaie the Monarch of Bermuda which 


yas destroyed by fire ten years ago. The one- | 


ass. vessel will have accommodations for 440 


ith private bath. Cabins will feature con- 
r ble sofa beds ane disappeating wall beds. 


cember 1950 


issengers, with every room an outside one. 


Special Winter Cruise 
Uses Ships of Two Lines 


A special winter cruise around South Amer- 
ica uses ships of two carriers to circle the 
southern continent. Sailing from New York 
January 10, the ship calls at Trinidad, Rio de 


Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo en- 


route to Buenos Aires. At the Argentine cap- 
ital the group leaves the vessel for a nine-day 
tour of the Argentine and Chilean Lakes Re- 
gion, continuing northward to Santiago, Vina 
del Mar and Valparaiso. Here they board the 
second craft for the homeward voyage through 
Antofagasta, Lima, La Libertad, Panama 
Canal, Cartagena and Havana. The 58-day out- 
ing ends at Miami March 9. Fare is $1,945. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Cruise 
Is Inexpensive Vacation 


A special Lincoln’s Birthday cruise to Ha- 
vana and Nassau will be of particular interest 
to the two-week vacationer with time off in 
February. Leaving New York in the evening 
of February 3, the Veendam spends four days 
at sea before stopping at Havana for a day 
and a half. Sailing from Havana in the after- 
noon of Feb. 9, the ship arrives at Nassau the 
next morning at 9 and remains there until 
6 p.m. that evening. Four more days are 
spent cruising back to New York. Fare for 
the ten and one-half day trip starts at $195. 


Tourist Class Vacation Package 
Is Low-Cost Way to See Europe 

A month in Europe on an economy budget 
is possible for as low as $780 under a tourist 
class cruise-tour now available. Sailing tourist 
class to Europe and by train on the Continent, 
the tour visits Paris, Montreux and the Venice, 
Florence, Rome and Genoa, Nice and Avignon. 
Rate includes transportation, sightseeing, ho- 
tels, and meals except lunches. 


Rio Jachal Gives Passengers 
Chance to Vary Itinerary 


By booking round trip passage on the Ar- 
gentine State Line’s new luxury vessel, Rio 
Jachal, pictured below, the vacationer can 
enjoy a voyage on the newest ship in South 
American service and then lay-over at any 
selected port, arrange his own tours, and meet 
the ship on her return trip. Or you can take 
the full 17-day voyage down the South Ameri- 
can coast to Buenos Aires, enjoy several days 
of relaxation on shore and return with the 
ship, making a home-made cruise-tour of 
about 40 days. With a little ingenuity the 
vacationer can stop at an intermediate point 
and by using air travel, can spend more time. 
seeing selected sights.. The Rio Jachal, and 
her sister ship, Rio de la Plata, are 116- 
passenger, 18,000-ton motor ships having one 
class accommodations in modern surround- 
ings. Besides usual deck sports, the ship’s 
pool is equipped with underwater lighting to 
make nighttime a unique experience. Enroute 
to Buenos Aires, the Rio Jachal calls at Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo. On the 
northbound voyage she stops at Santos, Rio 
and Trinidad. The twin ships will alternate 
on the South American run. Round trip fare, 
from New York to Buenos Aires and return, 
is $990 minimum. 


Yodel to Your Heart’s Content 
On Alpine Boating Excursions 


If the Alps have always meant rugged 
mountain climbing expeditions to you, you’re 
in for a pleasant surprise. Fishing, boating, 
canoeing and just looking is now available 
on three Alpine Lakes. Boat services are 
maintained all year on Lake Annecy, Lake 
Bourget and Lake Leman. Excursions by boat 
from Lake Leman visit Geneva, Evian and 
Thonon-les-Bains. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


You Leave From Matachi on a Rough Route 


by J. Clark Hodges 


Pit ata natin, Oy ee eae Cort 


—But Scenery and Terminus are Worth lt 


ATACHI IS THE jumping-off place. It lies 
4 in the sechided Papigochi River Valley 
behind the first fold of the Sierras, yet it sig- 
nifies the outside world for a large portion 
of mountainous southwestern Chihuahua. A 
solitary vehicle road climbs precariously into 
this isolated area of Mexico, Matachi is its 
civilization terminus; the fabulous mines of 
Concheno, Pinos Altos, and Ocampo are its 
destination, 

The Ocampo Road not only gives access to 
these rich mineral deposits beyond the Con- 
tinental Divide but to some of the most dra- 
matic scenery in the entire Sierra Madre Oc- 
cidental. The mines themselves are located 
along spectacular canyons which broaden and 
deepen into the famous Chihuahua barrancas 
with: cliff-tops at snow altitudes and floors 
descending to the torrid tropics. The -region’s 
rugged mountains and high plateaus are 
blanketed with magnificent stands of pine, 
fir. and oak. In the vicinity of Pinos Altos 
is the highest waterfall in Mexico. 

We plowed through the muddy Papigochi 
Valley to Matachi at the beginning of this 
years summer rains. The only definite in- 
formation we had concerning our projected 
journey was that Matachi was the starting 
point, rather than Temésachi farther along 
the valley. Maps still show the Ocampo Road 
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leaving from this latter town although the 
shortcut into Matachi entirely replaced it some 
ten years ago. With a powerful, four-wheel- 
drive military vehicle, we were prepared for 
the worst; yet glowing accounts of perennial 
bonmanzas at the mines, and of the settlements 
of several thousand inhabitants flourishing 
around them had led us to believe that the 
route to Ocampo was well-traveled and con- 
squently in good repair. 

One look at the moribund condition of 
Matachi disillusioned us. Commercial houses 
were closed. The railroad yards, where a 
queue of trucks should have been loading ore 
cars with valuable concentrate for Chihuahua 
City smelters, were deserted. 

An old man verified our thoughts: “Si, 
Senores, the big mines are all closed down. 
Ocampo is only ruins—hasn’t been operating 
for over eight years now.” The road, how- 
ever, was still passable. Some two or three 
trucks a week—the old man estimated—were 
running to new operations in the Concheno 
area, and occasionally supplies were trucked 
all the way to Ocampo for the gambusinos 
(small-claim prospectors) who still held out 
there. But no repairs had been made for 
years. 

One thing can be said in favor of the 
Ocampo Road: it engenders no false hopes 


with a deceptively trouble-free beginning 
Just outside Matachi its single-width 
plunge into the broad and bridgeless Pa 
gochi River. The ford is tricky throughot 
the rainy season, often impassable for a ‘wee 
at a time. 

Beyond the ford, the road climbs directl 
into the mountains, reaches the pine- -foreste 
crest of a major range, then plunges anew i 
a deep valley. Here is encountered the Scy, 
and Charybdis crossings of the Tomochi Rive! 
The ford is: impassable during both summe 
and winter rainy seasons, ane at any time 
shower somewhere along its precipitous wate 
shed can send an avalanche of water down t 
batter the unsuspecting forder. The late 
bridge in a series of attempts to span th 
treacherous Témochi still stands; but th 
steep grades and undermined approaches leat 
ing to its location high in a narrow gorg 
eke it a last minute alternative when fordin 
has become impossible. 

We took one look at the Témochi Riva 
churning madly from a morning shower, an 
chose Chay baie: The bridge detour was e 
tremely rough, but our climb from the valle 
on up to the Continental Divide was littl 
better. It is difficult to believe that a roa 
forged through such, wild terrain back in. th 
days of ce and shovel could ever hav 
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a decent surface, re many an old- 
r ‘recalls how stagecoaches galloped the 
kilometers from Pinos Altos into Temo- 
achi in less than eight hours. It had taken 
i eight hours of continuous jolting for our 
jowerful truck to reach the Divide. Pinos 
\tos was still 40 kilometers away. 


“Once at the summit of the Sierras, however, 
oad problems are forgotten. To the west and 
uth spreads a magnificent vista—a tantaliz- 
ng preview. of at lies ahead. The Pacific 
lopes of the Chihuahua Sierra Madres are 
iddled with great canyons or barrancas, some 
fying with the Grand Canyon in depth. Al- 
hough the mountains in the region surround- 
ng the Ocampo Road rarely exceed 8,000 
leet, the visual impression of height is enor- 
nously enhanced when a peak or an entire 
pur can be seen sweeping upward unbrokenly 
rom. tthe floor of the barranca which isolates 
from its neighbor. Here at the summit of 
e road we could make out La Capellina on 
he western horizon. Seen in ‘perspective with 
he great Nabosdigame Barranca—whose floor 
§ but little more than 1,000 feet above sea- 
evel—it appears to ak a staggering height. 
Before altitude measurements were made, this 
deak was considered the highest in Chihuahua, 
though others, less spectacularly placed, sur- 
ass it by more than 3,000 feet. 

From our vantage point we could trace the 
great declivities lying directly on our route: 
he Concheno Canyon, the upper limits of the 
Nabosdigame at Pinos Altos, and beyond, to 
the southwest, the short but impressive bar- 
anca which cradles Ocampo. Finally, almost 
directly to the South, the vertical-walled gash 
df the Candamefia stood out dramatically in 
spite of the distance. Above the canyon hov- 
sred a faint rainbow-spray from the highest 
falls between Yosemite and Venezuela. 

i ‘After a night among the great pines of the 
summit we girded ourselves for the descent 
a Conchefio Canyon not far ahead. Much 
the grade was blasted from solid cliff, and 
ugh we inched our truck vautiously down- 


ward, the unsurfaced roadbed of fractured 
rock proved too severe a punishment. Near 
the bottom, the steering mechanism snapped. 
Thus it was we visited the old mining town 
of Concheio—and afoot. 


The steering mechanism repaired, we were 
soon climbing steadily upward from the silver 
canyon of Conchejfio to the gold mountain-top 
of Pinos Altos. Here we set up a sort of base 
camp; our future excursions would be made 
with mules, when and if we can obtain them. 
Our arrival had coincided with corn cultiva- 
tion time, and no animal capable of pulling 
a plow could be spared. 

Pinos Altos itself has fluctuated a half dozen 
times between ghost town and thriving city 
since the first shaft was sunk in 1871, and 
the first village sprang up in the virgin pines. 
A boom coinciding with the arrival of the 
Ocampo Road in 1907 made it the most ex- 
tensively mined ore deposit in the Sierras of 
Chihuahua. Only eight years ago—at the peak 
of its last revival—Pinos Altos was a thriv- 
ing little city of 3,000 inhabitants. 

When we arrived, there were perhaps fifteen 
inhabited houses. Most of the others had al- 
ready become piles or rubble. Structures 
housing the great flotation mill and its nu- 
merous appendages stood as mere shells 
stripped of machinery and equipment. Yet 
there remains enough gold beneath the ghost 
town to rebuild both mill and city many times. 

A deep chasm runs close beside Pinos Altos. 
From its abrupt beginning a short distance 
above the settlement, this canyon is a scenic 
wonderland of towering multi-colored cliffs, 
often topped by mist and clouds. Looking 
down its unusually straight course, you see 
what is apparently a dead end against a bul- 
wark of spectacular mountains. It is here the 
Pinos Altos canyon meets the Conchefio at 
right angles. United they follow the Con- 
chefio’s original southward course, cutting 
deeper and deeper into the floor of the Sierras 
to form the great Nabosaigame Barranca. 

It was a solid four-hour hike from Pinos 


_Altos to the junction of the two canyons, but 


one which well rewarded our exertions. Here 
we encountered a square mile of the most fan- 
tastic rock formations we had ever laid eyes 
on. Known locally as the Cantiles, this verit- 
able forest of gigantic spires and pillars covers 
one 2,000-foot canyon wall from rim to 
stream’s edge at the bottom. There are pin- 
nacles of soft, weirdly-eroded volcanic con- 
glomerate, and others of a more durable rock 
whose solid massive spires rise 500 to 600 
feet in majestic isolation. 


The canyon bottom at this point is already 
entering semi-tropical altitudes. Black oaks, 
cedars, and laurel trees replace the pines. 
Palmillas and fully developed century plants 
cling to the rocky walls. We found two large 
orange trees thriving on the bank opposite the 
Cantiles. A few miles farther downstream is 
a little village where oranges, guavas, avo- 
cados, and sugar cane are cultivated. Here 
the heat is intense most of the year, but the 
natives say the winter days are often refresh- 
ingly temperate, especially when the wind 
blows down from the snow-covered upper 
slopes of the barranca. 


We climbed laboriously back from the semi- 
tropics to the chilly night air of Pinos Altos. 
There we found two ancient nags and an 
equally derelict pack-mule to carry us to our 
major objective—the Falls of Basaseachi. 


With good mules, it is said, the journey to 
Basaseachi Village can be made in three hours. 
Our moribund mounts stumbled into the high, 
cliff-rimmed valley with its dozen log-and- 
adobe huts after a leisurely five hours on the 
trail. Two large streams traverse the valley 
and exit below the village through a narrow 
break in the cliffs. The place where they join 
is as near the brink of the falls as even the 
most sprightly mule can go. 

Setting up a temporary camp here, we hiked 
the remaining mile to our objective. The 
boulder-strewn little canyon gave scarcely a 
hint of what lay ahead. Its floor, however, 
was an extremely durable sheet of igneous 
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author gazes at : ,000-foot drop of Basaseachi Falls, sits at priak (right) | to view Canyon of the Candamena. Indians, pat fish fer trout. 
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rock into which the stream after thousands of 
years had worn but a narrow groove. And 
above the stream’s noise, a slithering, muffled 
roar was becoming audible. Suddenly the can- 
yon opened into a vast ampitheatre. The floor 
ceased abruptly; the stream shot through a 
natural arch at the brink, then tumbled into 
void. Peering cautiously over, we could see 
it falling and falling through the thousand 
feet and more of vertical emptiness to a tur- 
quoise pool in the heavily-forested floor of the 
great bowl below—the beginning of the Can- 
damefia Canyon. The cliff which forms Basa- 
seachi Falls is more than vertical—even con- 
cave. Although the wind coming up canyon 
often pushes the aerated spray of the falls 
back against its base, a good sized stone 
dropped over the brink will land squarely 
in the pool beneath. 

From one’s vantage point at the brink, the 
spectacular Candamefa itself is even more 
impressive than the falls. It swings to the 
right from the great horseshoe of its begin- 
ning, narrowing to a mere gash between high 
walls of sheer rock. For perhaps a mile, you 
can look along the fantastic cliffs, beautifully 
colored in pastel shades of green, yellow, and 
reddish brown; then a sharp angle to the left 
cuts off the further course of the Candamefa 
from view. 

Although Chihuahua is justly proud of her 
great scenic marvel—even gives it top billing 
in her tourist pamphlets—no effort has been 
made as yet to facilitate access to the Falls. 
It is necessary to descend into the great amphi- 
theatre below to obtain any conception at all 
of its height, or even to look at it face-on. Yet, 
the trail, beginning on a cliff much higher 
and farther to the left than the impregnable 
area surrounding the brink, descends its 1,500 
or more vertical feet with scarce a human 
improvement over the mountain-goat pathway 
it must originally have been. A major land- 
slide has obliterated much of its upper por- 
tion, and only a guide well-acquainted with 
the route can pick up the trail again below 
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HERE is sleepy little Ocampo’s civic center. 
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Building at left, with sign, is the post office. 


the area of jumbled boulders. 

The floor of the canyon is a world apart. 
Wherever soil has filtered among the chaotic 
boulders, vegetation grows rampant, watered 
eternally by fine mist from the falls. Giant 
pines, cedars, and Douglas firs grow side by 
side. Several varieties of oak mingle with ash 
and beech trees which are extremely rare in 
this region of the Sierras. Beneath the forest 
of trees is a heavy undergrowth of thorny 
bushes, great ferns, and creepers. 

We fought our way through this veritable 
jungle to the streambed. Here we were at last 
able to observe in full perspective Basaseachi’s 
slender white ribbon spilling down the dark 
face of the awesome cliff. The fall’s height is 
officially given as 310 meters. We would have 
given a great deal for a surveyor’s transit to 
check this, as our own estimates corresponded 
more nearly with various unofficial measure- 
ments from 20 to 30 meters greater. However 
that may be, little known Basaseachi is easily 
among the ten highest falls in the world, and 
is exceeded on the North American continent 
only by two falls in the Yosemite Valley. 

We climbed the no-man’s-land of rock frag- 
ments fallen from overhanging cliffs to the 
edge of the pool, stood there in a light rain 
of spray watching the sheets of water slither 
into it with high-pitched slapping sounds. This 
noise was a whisper compared with the height 
of the rainy season, our guide informed us. 
Then the roaring of Basaseachi keeps people 
awake in the village some five miles away. 

We investigated the possibilities of follow- 
ing the canyon to a mining town some ten 
miles downstream; but after its second bend 
below the falls we found the Candamena ut- 
terably impassable. The Basaseachi stream, 
no longer checked by a bed of solid rock, 
gouges deeper and deeper into the canyon 
floor. The vertical walls close in above until 
there is no passage other than the churning 
watercourse. 

By the time it reaches the isolated mining 
town of Candameiia—famous for its oranges 
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and sugar cane as well as its deposits \ 
native silver—the canyon has broadened an 
deepened into a major barranca. Swingir 
westward it soon reaches a depth where bi 
nanas, mangoes, and other tropical fra 
flourish; then unites with the great Nabosa 
game. Here the water flowing past Conchen 
and that falling over Basasceachi become th 
Rio Mayo which traverses Sonora to reac 
the sea. a 

The lack of serviceable mules put a sto 
to further excursions in the Pinos Altos are: 
We turned our attention to the thirty remain 
ing miles of the Ocampo Road: In complet 
disrepair for years, the rocky canyon strete 
just beyond Pinos Altos was all but impas: 
able. This hazard once passed, progress wa 
easier as the faint tracks climbed steadily uf 
ward along slopes and draws heavily foreste 
with magnificent large-cone pines. ; 

We reached the crest of a lofty mountai 
ridge to find ourselves staring directly int 
the Ocampo Barranca. The town itself, nestle: 
at the bottom of the enormous “V,” seeme 
only a short distance away—as the crow flies 
As the road ran, it took us nearly three hou 
to reach it. 


; 


The grade into the Ocampo Barranca wa 
by far the greatest engineering feat of th 
entire route. Old residents recall that when it 
miles of cliff-grooved roadway, its solid roel 
tunnel, and its innumerable hairpin turns wer 
completed, the town held a riotous week-lon; 
celebration. The entire population of 10,001 
gathered to welcome the first stagecoache 


from the world outside. 


The road to Ocampo comes to a sudden ent 
at an all-but-collapsed bridge bearing the un 
necessary notice: “Danger, vehicles canno 
cross.” Had the bridge been in good repait 
our truck could have gone but a scant dis 
tance farther. Only one short street in all th 
city is wide enough for a motor vehicle. 3 

Afoot we gingerly crossed the totterin 
Ocampo River bridge and entered the desertec 
cobble-stone pathways of the ghost town whicl 
more than once has flourished as the larges 
city of western Chihuahua. Today it can a 
least boast the distinction of being the mos 
picturesque of Chihuahua’s towns. The ste 
hillsides are littered with hundreds of ruine 
stone or adobe dwellings, but the two arroyos 
which run through Ocampo to join at its lower 
outskirts are lined with solidly-built two an 


_ three-story buildings—some of them 100 o 


more years old. And these, we were told, onl 
represent a fraction of Ocampo’s size durin 
the last bonanza period in the 1930’s. Severa 
years ago an unprecendented flood wiped out 
much of the commercial district. j 
Although Ocampo has perhaps reached an 
all-time low since its founding in 1821, it is 
by no means extinct. It still fulfills its duti 
as a county seat and as a road contact with th 
outside world for several entire counties i 
southwestern Chihuahua with no vehicula: 
road of their own. Yet the 30 families now 
dwelling in Ocampo find life a sad and ghostl 
affair amidst the ruins of a city which, the 
maintain, once boasted a full 30,000 in. 
habitants. (Continued on Page 3 
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| RANCE NOWADAYS FINDS itself in the not-un- 
"common position of welcoming rearmament 
vith the one hand and fighting off its po- 
tially demoralizing effects with the other. 
the Government clamors for financial aid 
rom America to help build up its peacetime 
nilitary strength and a sure-footed economy. 
ultaneously, economists are seeking solu- 
ns for the triple bugaboo looming over a 
rming Western Europe—inflation, short- 
wes and decreased living standards. 
The cost of living has jumped ten per cent 
a France during the last year, a rather start- 
ng figure compared with the rise of less than 
wo per cent in the United States during the 
ame period reported to the International 
sabor Office at Geneva. What’s more, wage 
ikes to combat increased living costs in 
rance are about as rare as coal-strikeless win- 
ers in America. When prices go up here, pay 
ecks usually are stretched farther instead of 
ng fattened. The French worker’s standard 
: de is based on salaries which impress 
mericans as pretty rock-bottom even for 
dostwar Europe. 
The French Parliament seems well aware 
hat further cost-of-living leaps could easily 
srove fatal to the Government’s stability. Con- 
fronted with other such pressing issues as the 
duct of the Indo-Chinese War, budgetary 
oblems and proposed German rearmament, 
ench lawmakers aren’t for a moment ig- 
ing such things as the fact that prices of 
sods and industrial goods in-Paris recently 
ose four per cent during a 30-day period. 
ey realize that ascending prices for meat, 
utter, eggs and coffee can mean descending 
th in the country’s leaders. 
Already, a ministerial Committee of Ac- 
is at work to control domestic prices which 
ontinue on the incline without justifiable 
use. The group is empowered to supervise a 
new program of importing certain manufac- 
red goods and foods to compete with high- 
| French products. Under the plan, ex- 
are restricted and penalties are clamped 
pun trade hoarders and price boos- 
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Paris Post 


by Jess Hassell, Jr. 


Rearmament, Auto Races Stir French 


to thwart grave economic repercussions which 
might stem from vast rearmament was the ac- 
tion taken in the French capital by delegates 
of the seventeen Marshall Plan nations. In a 
very succinct and surprisingly wholehearted 
manner, they voted unanimously for a speedy, 
complete survey of problems raised by rearm- 
ing countries scrambling for steel, rubber and 
other materials needed in any arms program. 


Ancient Auto Race 


Parisians claim an affinity for automobiles 
bordering on the unique and akin to a child’s 
love for a toy. They like nothing better than 
turning out for the Tour de France each year 
but an organized sporting event involving cars 
is not at all necessary to pique their interest. 
For instance, there was the recent “race” of 33 
aged autos from Versailles to the Champs- 
Elysées, a distance of some thirteen miles. 

It was easy to get the impression from 
watching crowds along the route that they 
had just left the Longchamp track. They 
bubbled over with the competitive spirit, 
cheering their favorites on to a victory which 
was, at best, more nostalgic than brilliant. 

The explanation for the affair was peculiarly 
French. It was staged, so the Association of 
Old Car Owners announced, to help celebrate 
the 50th birthday of the Versailles City Hall. 
Some of the entries antedated the building 
itself and City Hall custodians were probably 
quite relieved when the jalopies pulled away 
from the building’s environs to jeopardize 
other structures which didn’t happen to be 
celebrating anniversaries at the time. 

Happily enough, the ancient models, proud 
of their combined age of more than 1,500 
years, creeped to the finish line without dam- 
aging their parts or their partisans. However, 
two machines suffered delayed breakdowns a 
few moments later. A 1900 Morisse had over- 
exerted its drive shaft and an 1898 De Dion- 
Bouton sustained a severe case of overheating. 

The jaunt consumed three hours, a speed- 
run which even Marie Antoinette could have 
bested in her day. But drivers, apparently hav- 
ing the time of their lives in fake moustaches 
and real derbies of the 1900 era, explained 
patiently that they had to fight heavy, more 
modern traffic all the way. Besides, they 
reasoned, a horse-drawn bus was setting the 
pace. 


Modernizing Moliére 
Ever since last spring when he uncovered 
his latest conception of Moliére, Louis Jouvet 


has been in the middle of an argument heated 
as only the French can heat such things. The 
thespianic bad-boy of at least two continents 
had the nerve to dream up a new interpreta- 
tion of a Moliere favorite, Tartuffe—and mod- 
ernizing Moliére in any department is some- 
thing like sabotage in these parts. The French 
like their Moliére as they have been taught in 
school and in life to like him. Pity the indi- 
vidual who dares tamper with their fradilies: 
ally untampered-with pet. 


Jouvet, as soon as he opened his Tartuffe 
in Paris, became the target of newspaper 
critics and large segments of his audience 
alike. Who was he, they blasted, to change 
Tartuffe, the ageless fourflusher, into a more 
or less sympathetic character put upon by the 
bourgeoisie? After all, for ages Tartuffe has 
been a well-defined schemer, one who in- 
gratiated himself with unsuspecting suckers 
and tried to make the most of it. 


Long Outburst 

In an outburst of French which no Ameri- 
can publication has the space to reprint, the 
highly regarded actor summed up matters this 
way: Moliére, saint though he may be in the 
French mentality, wrote in a period which 
dictated acceptance of morality and happy, 
righteous endings. Tartuffe was a natural vil- 
lain as played the first time around. The times 
demanded it. He had to be or else Moliére 
might have found himself peddling shoelaces 
or their 17th-century counterpart. But, reasons 
Jouvet, just because histrionical interpreters 
of the day were forced to give a Long John 
Silver look to Tartuffe, there’s no reason to do 
it now. He maintains there’s nothing in the 
first scenes of Moliére dialogue to make the 
title character appear devilish. It’s just hand- 
me-down to accept him that way, the actor 
avers. So why should the mid-20th century 
theatre make from his first appearance on 
stage a wrong guy out of a guy who, in Jou- 
vet’s opinion, is wronged during the course 
of events? 


Coincidentally enough, he had even the 
scholars supping at his table of ideas before 
the “conference” was over. They admitted to 
him openly that perhaps they were too bound 
by accepted interpretations of the role passed 
through the years. In fact, they made it sound 
like a love-fest eventually, with Jouvet in the 
right and everything taken in terms of the 
past in error. 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


Don’t Fret—Bad Weather Can Bring Good Pictures 


AD WEATHER FOR pictures? There’s no such 
thing. Cameras used to go on the shelf 
with the first hint of rain, snow or sleet. But 
rain on pavements, or even snow blanketing a 
landscape, only create new pictorial possi- 
bilities. 

For example, look at, “Rainy Day.” The 
two boys, Danny and Tony, aided and abetted 
by their pooch, Judy, were seeing their daddy 
off to work. Press photographers have to 
keep their cameras on the ready, and Clayton 
Gray, one of the original staff lensmen on 
the Los Angeles Mirror, is no exception. Out- 
side, in the rain, after waving goodbye to 
his sons, he turned back, raised his camera and 
took the picture you see here. A Speed 
Graphic camera was used, Kodak Super BX 
film, 1/200 second at £/22. One peanut-size 
Press 25 Superflash bulb furnished illumina- 
tion. 

“Easy as pie,” said the proud pappa. And 
to add glory to pleasure, the picture won a 
television set in the first quarterly Sylvania 
Superflash press photo contest! 


Football Season 


Filming a grid game? Join with friends 
to give the game group-coverage. That is, 
organize a photo team. Issue individual cam- 
era assignments. Let one man concentrate on 
the ball carrier, another on long shots of the 
field, another on shots of cheering fans, etc. 
After it is all over, the photogs pool their 
pictures. Duplicate photos are made as needed 
so that everyone can have complete coverage 
of the game. 

Photo teamwork also will work at any 
event, whether a parade, rodeo or just a 
weekend family reunion. Try it for Christmas 
and other holiday affairs. Your photo team 
not only can make different types of shots, 
but also can include color film, stereo and 
home movies. Teamwork does it. 


Photograph Your Valuables 


If you’re lucky, you’ve never had to prove 
a fire loss to an insurance company or de- 
scribe a stolen article to the police. And 
perhaps you never will. But if you do, the 
best proof is a photograph. Have pictures 
taken of your camera equipment, jewelry, 
furs, silver, furniture and other insured per- 
sonal property. 

If you own real estate, snapshots of the 
‘outside and inside of the buildings may be 
of great value. Settlement of claims for dam- 
age or loss is greatly facilitated by picture 
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by Will Lane 


proof of the original condition of the prop- 
erty. 

Sonja Henie, victim of two robberies in 
New York, recently had her $250,000 jewel 
collection photographed. 

Your photographs, of course, will not be 
kept with the articles, but in a safety deposit 
box, or with a friend. 


Gamera Routine 


Any double exposures lately? It’s easy to 
ruin a shot by forgetting to wind the film, 
to set the aperture or other detail. The best 
insyrance against such forgetfulness is to 
emulate the pros—follow an established rou- 
tine with your camera, and never allow it to 
vary. For exantple, 1) Set the distance scale, 
2) Set the shutter, 3) Wind the shutter, 
4) Set the aperture, and 5) Shoot. 

This series of actions will vary with dif- 
ferent cameras, of course. Work out a series 
for yourself and stick to it. Begin by practic- 
ing with an empty camera as you would prac- 
tice scales on a piano. Before long, you'll be 
a Buffalo Bill with the camera—quick and 
sure on the draw. And there will be fewer 
apologies about the picture that “Got away.” 


Rapid Processing 


Have you ever wondered how they get those 
photo-finish pictures developed so fast at a 
horse race? The average amateur takes sev- 
eral hours to develop a negative and make a 
print. Films for television newsreels can be 
processed in a few minutes. Here’s the secret 
of rapid processing: 


1) Heat the solutions to 150°. 2) sped 
the developer and other solutions on the film 
instead of merely dunking. 3)Dry with jet 
of hot air or by contact with a heated surface 

This was revealed by John I. Crabtree 
Eastman Kodak Research scientist, at the con 
vention of the Photographic Society of Amer 
ica, where he received an award for his con 
tributions to technical and _ scientific pho 
tography. 


The Ventura Camera 


Sen yea > 


f 
Two new cameras, the first post-war prod 
ucts of the Agfa Camerawork, Munich, Ger 
many, U. S. Gone have reached the America 
market, through Alfa Photo Corp., 303 Wes 
42nd St., New York City. Both are foldin, 
type cameras taking 12 pictures, 214 x 4 
inches, on 120 roll film. 


The Ventura ($35) has an 85mm Anastif 
mat Agnar F/4.5 lens; shutter speeds fron 
Bulb to 1/200 second; and built-in flash con 
tacts. 


The Ventura DeLuxe ($49.95) has th 
Anastigmat Apotar lens; delayed action shut 
ter; speeds to 1/300 second; and a “red- dot 
double exposure prevention device. 

This type of camera fills a definite nee 
for a compact, portable, hand camera whic) 
is not too expensive, yet will make good nega 
tives and color transparencies in the popula 
214-inch size. The Western distributor i 
Ponder & Best, 1230 S. Grand, Los Angele: 
Calif. 


A 


Minute-16 Camera 


/ 
q 


For the mini-miniature fan, the Unive: 
Camera Corp., 28 West 23rd St., New Yor 
10, offers a picture-taking outfit in a hand 
gift package. In addition to the camera 
which uses 16mm film, the outfit includes ; 
flasher, a camera case, a transparency viewel 
3 rolls of film (including 1 color), 3 phote 
flash lamps, and 1 Minute-16 Uniframe. Prie 
$16.95 including tax. 


Ektalite Field Lenses 


Ektalite Field Lenses now are available fo 
most models of Craflex cameras. This viewin; 
screen gives a brighter image on the groun 
glass right up to the edges. It is particularl 
helpful when working in dim light, or whe: 
checking depth of field with the lens stoppes 
down. The installation is made by the Grafle: 
service department in Rochester, N. Y., Lo 
Angeles or Toronto, ’Canada. 
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Mp AlN, RAIN, A FUGITIVE spoT of sun, then 
4 » more rain. Most of the noons are grey. 


[wilight begins at four in the afternoon, night 


But this is only weather, not London. The 
utter of American tourists has, to be sure, 


alone. Chiefly they hive in the neighbor- 


Square. Marshall Planners are there, totting 
ip the needs of a dozen European nations; 
lomats; chiefs of the swiftly growing 
.A. armed forces; desk men and desk 
omen just in from Washington who methiod- 
ally tape the flow of dollars from the pro- 
ductive West to the flanking nations over here. 
Winston Churchill remarked the other day 
at it would bea good idea to plant a British 
onsulate somewhere near the American Em- 
assy in London for the benefit of the touring 
ative—wouldn’t it? 

‘Store houses of British culture, too, are 
mder steady Yankee attack. Among burrow- 
at the British Museum today the prevailing 
cent is from Vermont—or is that Kansas 
seaking? Only a fellow American is sure. 
‘he British researchers merely detect the 
nsatlantic genus again and hardly pause. 
en in 1946 the Fulbright Act was passed 
| a two-way traffic started of research work- 
and professors between the two countries, 
erican arrivals here came to only 39 dur- 
ng the first year. In 1950, Fulbright Fellows 
ident in this country number nearly 400. 
that yearly rate the American scholarship 
debt mounts to the great British libraries and 
stitutions of learning. 
British Shows and American 

- In entertainment, the intake from America 
is what the paragraphers call “revolutionary.” 
Hollywood supplies two out of three, prob- 
ah ly, of the movies seen in London. There’s 
10 debate, either, about the fact that American 
n usical comedy has moved into the supreme 
place here. After “Oklahoma!,” which has 
oe finished a 3-year London run, the British 
aaa will never be the bape thones 
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d of the American Embassy in Grosvenor. 


LONDON LETTER 


by Griffin Barry 


now some of the London critics call its suc- 
cessor “Carousel” a better show. Nightly this 
winter “Carousel” packs the handsome old 
Drury Lane Theatre. A first-rate musical 
comedy is a pretty fine thing, too. Of course 
it is not the last word in art, as any Britisher 
will tell you. London theatre folk grow seri- 
ous about the ballet. Compared to a musical 
show, the ballet is—isn’t it?—as poetry is to 
prose. And in the subtlest of the stage arts 
the British are exporters. Not a newspaper 
omitted to mention a report that came in 
the other day concerning the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet, touring American cities between Sep- 
tember 10 and February 5. The take of dol- 
lars which this troupe will bring home in 
1951 will be unprecedented. Those are the 
prospects anyhow. The Sadlers Wells Ballet 
is as English, of course, as the English accent, 
London-built from its beginning nearly a gen- 
eration ago. The material came from every- 
where, naturally, but fashioning not the long, 
patient, very English. 


Thus John Bull stamps his image—not ar- 
rogantly in this generation, but delicately— 
on the New World. 

Helping the Young Rove 

A Scotsman, Dr. Johnson said, can look 
upon no finer sight than the highroad leading 
to London. The remark was made in another 
century. Then every ambitious Scot looked 
on the British capital, days distant by slow 
travel, as the place to rise in the world. To- 
day, from all the British Isles, the movement 
is outward—beyond the nation. The venture- 
some youngsters forage through the continent 
and, when they can, through America. But 
not all national frontiers are easy to cross 
in 1950. A Central Bureau, founded by 
UNESCO, has opened here to make travel 
easier. For this organization, F. C. A. Cam- 
maerts recently returned from France with 
a list of holiday camps available in Western 
Europe for students and young workers who, 
from this country and others, every year pick 
up their. traps and scout abroad on small 
means. The number leaving England this 


Rain Just Weather, Not London—Americans Still Abound 


year is reckoned at 30,000. Many arrange- 
ments have been made to receive them across 
the British Channel; auspices are various. All 
these establishments are being linked this 
winter by the United Nations subsidiary and 
the information will be spread. 


“How many of the roving youngsters were 
hitch-hikers?”, Mr. Cammaerts was asked in 
London. “Most of them were,” he replied. 
“Hitch-hiking has come to stay.” 

No Cold Feet 

When on May 11, 1941, a fire chief re- 
ported some hours before dawn “a dull ex- 
plosion in the Palace of Westminster after 
which the Chamber was instantly lit from 
end to end” all Britain, and the world, knew 
that the old House of Commons had gone in 
the blitz. Four years later the sky was clear 
of German aircraft and workmen began to 
clear away the rubble. Six and a half years 
after that a new Chamber was ready ‘and, as 
I write, is being occupied. Like everything 
else in Britain, it is built on the ancient 
model. Again like everything else, it is more 
modern than it looks. The new Chamber is 
rather bigger than the old, for one thing. 
More people can crowd in—939 persons, all 
told. Only 437 Members of Parliament can 
be seated at one time, about 200 less than 
the total membership. Unseated members 
stroll about during debates, as they always 
have, or sit hugger mugger next to one an- 
other on green leather benches. Press seats 
have been increased from 93 to 161, those 
for strangers from 259 to 326. A member 
when he rises to speak reaches for his private 
microphone and all the Chamber hears him. 
A beautifully adjusted loud speaker makes 
sure that no syllable of Mr. Speaker shall be 
lost as he arbitrates a debate from his raised 
chair. Air was frequently foul in the old 
Chamber but ventilation is a marvel of in- 
genuity now. Control devices ensure a flow 
of fresh air always. And electric foot warmers 
are embedded in the floor below the members’ 
benches—the ultimate refinement in a aoe 
England. No cold feet. 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 
I see TV on the S.A. 
do UC? 
Pound the palms 
Famous Last Word: Hawaiian 
She’s at home on the high C’s 
Destination of the Freedom Train 
Sounds like a deserving Connecticut 
Parkway 
My pet ones are people who block TV 
screens, jump up at football games, 
and let their kids answer the phone 
Large downstairs food receptacles 
Teuton god and what he always was 
The principle of the thing! 
One for the Scotch 
Out of the chips 
Kind of cent 4 
Any wind over 45 m.p.m. 
Hand of the monster 
America’s Rolling Home 
Pine Tree State, Lumber State or Old 
Dirigo 
Small blue or green-winged river duck 
The Enchanted Isle 
Incarnations; epiphanies 
Queen of Ontario—formerly York, now 
Indian for Meeting Place 
Amount of moss a subscriber to Travel 
collects (adv.) 
Peach, with a piece cut off 
Fur merchant who once 
York 
The incumbent looters (pol.) 
Klondike Kanasta 
Church semicircle 
Amount of Europe to see on that trip 
Intellectuals don’t wash, they do this 
Ethiopian general, or kind of putin 
Mount a gas attack before Election Day 
Another name for Lamb 
A stiff announcement 
Best mixer on shipboard, never out of 
spirits : 
A feather in Louis XVI’s cap 
Miss Caesar, Julius’ sister 
Danish hot drink of beer, sugar and egg 
yolks 
What fellow travelers never do with the 
administration 
The East’s that calling you and isn’t Far 
One of the Leatherstocking Tales of 
Cooper (1841) 

DOWN 
Sure, I remember her! 
New York birthplace of John J. McGraw 
Harold Fairhair, Eric Bloodyaxe, Haakon, 
Nansen, Undset and Amudsen 
Always the best issue of Travel 
What Swedish boys like to do at 7, 12 
and 6—and in between! 
Ged State—famed for the Lo Lo Trail, 
the Snake River and Coeur d'Alene 
Nevada’s No, 1 industry 
For a long time 
Scotch turbine 
Old-fashioned Public Alarm Clock 


mountain—what 


owned New 


Town in Mexico, Nicaragua, Spain and | 


Iowa 

The Queen with the Gams 

People who use theirs too much, Con- 
fucius say, never go places! 

Loose hash 

You'll get a kick out of this at Notre 
Dame 

Lawyers turn on the schmaltz during this 
Wellknown California Alto 

Feed the kitty 

Plaster board 

Destination of English Pilgrims and home 
of the Red Dean 

Basement soprano 

He raises the world’s best wheat, finds 
Winnipeg capital, may know Churchill 
and canoes the Red River 
Stratford’s swimming hole 

Stalin makes him look like a piker 
Everybody is looking forward to 
vacation trip 

Once worth 12%%c in Spain 

The of Czechoslovakia, by J. Stalin 
Noodle factory 

What to do if youl see a lion in Nigeria 
Sinatra’s favorite: I Found a Peach in 
the Gardner of Love 

Rose’s oil, good for a few scents 
Broadcaster of ideas, complaints or 
bedding 2 ¢ 
The late Semple McPherson 

It’s Home on the Range—bum as it 
sounds! 

Offseason travel bargain 

It was a scream at La Seala 

Bad place for Cliff’s hangover 

Gal who is part Volga 

Land visited nightly 

Guy who marries your gal 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Christmas Cities 


by Weldon D. Woodson 


HE UNITED STATES BOASTS of several communities that bear a Yule 


tide appellation. Each calls itself the “Christmas City.” Tourisis= 
often from out of state—flock to them to gaze upon their holiday motil 


Ordinarily, we think of Bethlehem, Pa., as a steel city. Not so 
December. Then, it symbolizes the Biblical Bethlehem and focuses atten 
tion on the Star of Bethlehem. Last year, an 81-foot electric star, visibk 


for 20 miles, threw its light against the backdrop of South Mountain 


An even more definite Christmas name than Bethlehem is Noel 
Missouri. Its population totals only about 1,000 people. Yet during le ; 
December Postmaster Kenneth Pérry and his staff handled several hu 
dred thousand pieces of mail bearing the inscription “Noel.” 


Most winsome name of all is Santa Claus, Indiana. It is the tiniest 
the “Christmas Cities” with only 50 inhabitants. Last year, however, 
topped any previous season with approximately 3,500,000 pieces of m 
affixed with the Santa Claus postmark. 


1 
3 

Apart from the post office, the village has a Santa Claus Land. Start 
as the private enterprise of an Evansville, Ind., manufacturer, it he 
grown in size until it is a veritable fairyland. Gingerbread styled buil 
ings sit regally atop a hill amid a forest of evergreens. Two model train 
—each on its own special track—chug around, filled to the limit will 
happy children. There is also a Museum of Toys. Outstanding, though 
is the great full-color statue of Santa Claus waving a cheery greetin, 


Topping all for appropriateness of a Christmas name is, of coum 
Christmas, Fla. Philatelists deluge it to obtain its coveted postmark 
Last year, the little post office handled a record number of pieces of mé 
—250,000. It has more mail in one day during December than in al 
the rest of the year put together. 


Just a small unincorporated community of about 250 people, it 
famed the world over. At first guess, you would think that “Christma 
was a name dreamed up by an ambitious real estate man. That, howev 
is far from the truth. Back in 1933, the white settlers had trouble wi 
the Seminoles, and a contingent of soldiers arrived to help—on Chris 
mas Day. The log fort occupied by the settlers was called Fort Christm 
In 1892, when a postoffice was established, the word “Fort,” no longe 
applicable, was dropped. 


; 


POSTMISTRESS Juanita Tucker works on her annual flood of mai 
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ALL THE BEST IN HOLLAND by Sydney 
Clark. 266 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $4.00 (Only $3.20 to members). 
Pravel book lovers are highly familiar with 
ihe works of the roving Sydney Clark. Mr. 
Dark has turned out a host of successful travel 
publications which have cut a new pattern in 
guide book writing. In All the Best in Hol- 
‘and he mines his rich vein of travel lore 
igain. 


| Though small, Holland contains a wealth 
of interest and excitement to the traveler. Mr. 
Clark, as is usual with his fine guides, briefs 
you on the background of the country and 
then moves into better known aspects of the 
"Dutch land. _ 

| Of high interest are the chapters devoted 
to “Yourself in Unknown Holland,” launched 
by the piece on “To Texel—by Salt-Water 
Ferry.” Included in this section are chapters 


about the Drenthe Province, the gardens in 
Gelderland and North Brabant. 


' Mr. Clark does a splendid job with his 
hotel information, giving you bits of informa- 
ition you would probably not find anywhere 
else. His paragraphs on hotels in various 
‘cities reflect the atmosphere and general tone 
of an establishment. You can almost see 
the hotel, and you certainly get a clear under- 


standing of its service. 


Water-Level Hotel 


Here, for example, is his paragraph on the 
Hotel de l'Europe in Amsterdam: “. . . superb- 
ly located at the point where the canal called 
Rokin, bordering the streets of the same name, 
broadens into the Amstel River. Water is on 
‘every side of it except one and a bridge leads 
from it to the central Muntplein. Its restau- 
jrant, a sort of double-barreled affair calling 
itself Excelsior and Taverne Oude Holland, 
is actually at water level and patrons can look 
out over water traffic to the lively street scenes 
beyond. In the center of Old Holland is a 
large table that ‘ groans’ with the varied and 
epicurean foods that are always heaped upon 
it. a : am 

ae go Mr. Clark’s inimitable pointers on 
hotels i in Holland. _ 


In other departments, Mr. Clark shines 
equally well. Concisely, he sketches in the 
high points of a village, the best spot to have 
Junch there, and points up many things the 
eae might well overlook. 


‘An excellent writer, as can be seen from 
‘the long list of successful travel books Mr. 
Clark has had published, his fine presentation 
of the best in Holland makes enjoyable read- 
‘ing. Even if you have thought little of visiting 
Holland, this book will definitely stimulate 
interest and desire. Pictures round out the text. 
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BOOKS 


| Sydney Clark’s Newest Guide Selected 


KON-TIKI by Thor Heyerdahl. 304 
pages. Rand McNally, Chicago. $4.00. 


Here is a fabulous story indeed. Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s theory is that Polynesia was settled 
by people from Peru. Many aspects of the 
islands’ ancient culture, such as huge stone 
carvings, are virtually identical with objects 
found in Peru. Obviously, if Mr. Heyer- 
dahl’s theory is right, the people from Peru 
would have had to cross the vast Pacific by 
sea. On this premise, Mr. Heyerdahl and five 
rugged adventurers constructed a primitive 
raft identical to the ones used in Peru cen- 
turies ago. Their wild ride across the ocean 
is packed with more excitement and thrills 
than any fiction story could ever work into 
its pages. For 101 days the men sailed their 


tiny craft along the Humboldt Current, swept 


inexorably to Polynesia. Despite the length 
of the journey, there was not a dull day en- 
countered—nor does the reader éncounter a 
single dull page in this amazing book. Dra- 
matically illustrated, Kon-Tiki will soon be a 
movie. That this tale should have ended in 
success undoubtedly backs up the author’s 
theory. It is one of the truly great travel ad- 
ventures of all time. 


THE MAJESTIC LAND by Eric Thane. 
347 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, New York. 
$4.00. 


Subheaded Peaks, Parks and Prevaricators of 
the Rockies and Highlands of the Northwest, 
this thick volume covers a huge territory 
uniquely. As the publishers state, “When you 
look at a map you will see that Eric Thane at 
Helena is perched on the Continental Divide 
and that the country to which he gives his 
allegiance follows the Divide from the Tetons 
in Wyoming clear up to Jasper National Park 
in Canada, reaching out to include some of 
the tributary mountains and highlands on 
either side of the Divide. It takes in a whole 
group of state, national, provincial and do- 
minion parks, of which the best known are 
Yellowstone, Glacier and ‘Banff. Eric Thane 
calls it the Majestic Land and it is all high. 
Most of it is spectacular and all of it is worth 
knowing about and seeing.” Black and white 
photos are spotted throughout the book. 


INTRODUCTION TO SWEDEN by Ing- 
var ‘Andersson and others, 311 pages. 
Bonniers, New York. $3.50. 


Not for the casual tourist, this book presents 
such topics as Sweden’s government and po- 
litical life, social welfare, cultural heritage 
and a statistical survey. Photographs aid in 
this study of the Scandinavian country and 
a colored map of the land unfolds from the 
back covers. A fine edition for the serious 
student of Sweden. 


A SHORT GUIDE TO DENMARK by 
James White. 116 pages. Scandinavian 
Book Service, New York. $1.50. 

This little, pocket-size guide is destined for 
a well-thumbed life by many travelers. In- 
dexed, brightly written, packed with informa- 
tion the tourist needs, it even contains a fold- 
out map of Denmark and has a shiny, plastic- 
like cover of durable use. A general advice 
section has the most useful information of 
any guide on Denmark, informing the reader 
in detail about those little things too often 
forgotten by the “purple panorama” writers. 
For example, you'll find that, except at im- 
portant stations and quays, “Danes carry their 
own baggage. Tip porters about 50 ore per 
piece of baggage with a minimum of | kronen. 
Taxi fares are 65 per cent more than are shown 
on the clock... . Danish churches are regarded 
more as national monuments than as places of 
prayer. ... Blankets are almost unknown... . 
Laundries normally take 5-7 days... . ” 
There’s even mention, for the ladies, of the 
costs for a wash and set at the hairdresser. 
The wonderful little guide is equally as know- 
ing about sightseeing, beaches near Copen- 
hagen, wining and dining, transportation and 
other pertinent matters to the traveler through 
Denmark. Following this guide, or, at least, 
keeping in mind its excellent information, 
your trip through Denmark will run as smooth- 
lv as a jaunt in your own hometown. 


DENMARK IN COLOR with text by 
Harald Toksvig. 48 pages. Scandinavian 
Book Service. $3.00. 

As a souvenir book of your trip through Den- 
mark, this quality volume contains superb 
color plates of scenes across the country. The 
text is in both Danish and English. Views are 
presented of statues, farmlands, countryside, 
a provincial wedding couple and numerous 
other subjects. 


Book Club Department 
National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club in 
order that I may purchase monthly selections 
at a 20% discount from the published price. 1 
agree to purchase at least four of the monthly 
selections a year. I reserve the right to pur- 
chase as many additional monthly selections 
as I choose. 

Please send me All the Best in Holland by 
Sydney Clark. Enclosed is a remittance of 
$3.20. If earlier Selection is desired, please 
state title. 


My membership number is........-...-- ey 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


by Patrice Munsel 


Fr AFAR THE LIFE of an opera singer may 
appear to be one of glamour, amusement 
and frequent leisure—I know that was my 
romantic conception of this life before I made 
my debut at the Metropolitan. Once the round 
of radio and concert engagements started 
throughout America, and the opera season got 
into full swing with all those long hours of 
practice and rehearsing, my illusions fell away 
like dead leaves from a tree. Somehow I found 
I had but a few weeks in a year to get away 
to do. what I wanted to do and relax in the 
luxury of a vacation. 

My work has kept me constantly on the road 
traveling all over America and Europe, so 
that when that precious vacation comes around 
I am careful to choose a spot where I can 
most fully enjoy myself in the atmosphere 
that I find most refreshing and relaxing. [| 
prefer a small town and since my love for the 
sea and all things nautical is almost an ob- 
session, I have, found that Provincetown, 
Mass., and the surrounding Cape region is the 
vacationland I return to year after year. 

There is really nothing quite like Province- 
town—those thin, narrow streets, one way 
traffic, weather-worn old houses, pasteled by 
age, the artists trying hard to look like artists, 
the neighboring lonely sand dunes .. . all hold 
for me a charm to which I long each year to 
return. 

I prefer living on the edge of the little town 
so that I am off the tourists’ main-stream. 
Here I get into a pair of shorts and take long 
walks along the beach. I usually return home 
loaded down with sand dollars and an armful 
of driftwood, which I use for decoration in 
my New York apartment. 

Sailing and clam bakes are my other special 
delights during my vacation on the Cape. 
After several weeks in P’town, I am once 
again fortified for the winter opera season 
and its attendant labors. 

* * * 

Patrice Munsel, youngest soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, made her debut there at 
_ seventeen. She was hailed by critics as another 
Jenny Lind and has been acknowledged ever 


since as one of the finest coloratura sopranos. 
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MID MANHATTAN’S BUSTLE, the visitor to 

New York may well overlook a fine res- 
taurant just a couple or so blocks away from 
Rockefeller Center. After viewing the famed 
sights of Radio City, stroll to 1307 Avenue of 
the Americas and, just off 52nd Street, you'll 
find Howie’s Restaurant. This dining haven 
has become a favorite with stars and execu- 
tives of stage, screen, radio and, now, tele- 
vision. 

Run by Mrs. Gene Howie, who took over 
upon the death of her fueband the restaurant 
stresses good, wholesome, hearty dishes. Mrs. 
Howie personally buys all the food and is 
backed up with a staff of high experience, 
such as manager Harry Bieder who was with 
Lindy’s for 28 years. Chef Dennis Kois turns 
out top items from cheesecake to charcoal 
broiled steaks. 


Hectic schedules, shows and rehearsals give 
those in the entertainment world a strong need 
for solid, nourishing lunches and dinners. 
And they come to Howie’s so often that many 


Road to Ocampo 


Although records do not show that the city 
actually reached this size, it most nearly ap- 
proached it during the first years of the Twen- 
tieth Century.. Fortunes in gold had been 
sporadically extracted from its mines for 80 
years when the Greene Gold and Silver Mining 
Company acquired them around 1905. The 
ore was still so abundant that they were able 
to operate on a tremendous scale. In less than 
two years, and at a cost of well over a million 
dollars, they completed the Ocampo Road, and 
over it hauled the material for elaborate pro- 
cessing and smelting mills. Wagon-loads of 
gold left for the outside world, but a far 
greater amount flowed into Ocampo City which 
by this time had become a riotous metropolis 
overflowing its arroyo-bottom confines to sub- 
urbs a half hour’s climb up the barranca 
slopes. From the nostalgic stories of old 
timers, we gathered that the Ocampo of those 
gilded days must have equaled, at least, a 
composite of all the California gold-rush 
towns rolled into one. 

Three short years after the road’s comple- 


cate their favorite entrees. 
In keeping with their personal choice s se 


chicken-in-the-pot with fresh vegetables, pri : 
at $2.45. Danny Thomas goes for the roas 
beef with Idaho baked potato and tossed gree| 
salad at $3.35, and Matza Balls a la Beatric 
Kaye is a taste treat the famous songstt 


most frequently orders. 


Comedian Joe E. Lewis chooses the broile 
lobster filled with shrimp and crabmeat, | 
house specialty. Goulash of beef is Eddi 
Cantor’s favorite and is served with buttere 
noodles at $2.25. An Executive’s Special a 
$2.15 is sliced beefsteak, thick and succulen 
and the after-theatre crowd has made appl 
pancakés and huge sandwiches popular. 


Cheerful but relaxing decor, a chance } 
watch celebrities ordering their favorit 
dishes, and excellent food add up to Howié 
being put on your list of places to dine whe 
in Manhattan. 4 


MRS. Howie af 
famed comedia 
yes Es Lewis i, a 


(Continued from Page 26) 


, tion, the full force of the Mexican Revolutia 


reached Ocampo. The Greene Gold Compat 
abandoned its holdings, the road was de 
troyed, and the city, looted time and agail 
was soon a mere shambles. The Ocampo R: 
remained impassable until 1927, when mini 
was renewed on a small scale. However, 
was not until the bonanza of ten years la’ 
that the first motor vehicles reached the e 
of the Ocampo Road and the semi-ghost to 
there regained much of its lost glory. 
Though the mines have again been shi 
down for many years, vast deposits remain | 
the fabulous ore which made them famo 
We counted numerous small prospector: 
whose primitive equipment can handle on 
the highest grade ore, working feverishly al 
along the barranca. The 30 families kno 
that Ocampo is only asleep. They are patient 
waiting for the thunder of great truck fi 
plying the barranca grade to awaken their cit 
at the end of the road to another reign 4 
queen of the Sierra Madre. 
j ; 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


leet a New Member 


Twenty-five days aboard a small 
eighter that called at eleven ports 
Haiti fulfilled the desire of Eli- 
beth Hibbs to go to sea — and 
sunched her on a career. Pictures 
ne made on that first trip brought 
er assignments on various steam- 
nip lines and for hotels and re- 
. In five years before the war, 
I liss Hibbs covered most of the 
ountries of South America and 
I the larger islands of the Carib- 
hean. To date, she has traveled 
ame 200,000 miles from New- 
oundland to Chile, by air and 
hip, photographing the lands and 
eir people. 

As a top photographer and inveterate traveler, Elizabeth Hibbs has 
aed the National Travel Club because of the added travel benefits 
iembership brings her. 


When 
you travel... 


... travel protected with an American Casualty 
ACCIDENT Policy. Ask your insurance agent 
about the $1000 Blanket 
Medical Expense Acci- 
dent Policy that costs 
only $19.50 a year if 
you are a preferred risk 


(office worker). 

American 
Casualty 
Company 
- READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
nop man AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes 
TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Travel Agent Anecdotes 


From behind the counters of travel agencies across the country have 
come a stream of anecdotes reflecting the lighter side of the tourist 
picture. Every day, the men and women who serve the traveling public 
with tour and ticket sales encounter odd incidents that TRAVEL has re- 
quested be passed along to others. Below are some of the true stories 
which have been submitted to TRAVEL recently. A First Prize of $25.00 
has been awarded to the leading anecdote and the others receive an 
Honorable Mention award of $5.00 each. 


First Prize 
Two American old maids were visiting Paris this past summer and, 
while waiting for a train, decided to have a drink to quench their thirst. 
They proceeded to a restaurant nearby the waiting room and attempted 
to order a glass of soda. Their French, leaving much to be desired, was 
met with only a perplexed expression by the waiter. After much enunci- 
ating, the waiter seemed to understand their simple request and with 
a look of sheer delight, rushed out to the waiting room. He returned 
with a soldier. The old maids’ request was taken for the word soldat, 
the French for soldier. 
Joan Dolin Davis Travel Service 
Hartford, Conn. 


Honorable Mentions 

“The name of our agency is pronounced “Gospel” and in making 
routine telephone calls to follow up sales leads, our agent said, “This 
is the Gausepohl Travel Service. We understand that you are planning 

a trip to Jamaica. May we help you with your plans?” 
The client seemed quite interested and discussed the possibility of 
a trip in the near future and then asked, “Who did you say is calling?” 

Agent: “Gausepohl Travel Service.” 

Client (surprised) : “Oh, no thank you. You see, I’m a Mohammedan.” 
Lorene Gausepohl Baier Gausepohl Travel Service 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


One of our customers was advised to buy travelers’ checks before 
going abroad. When asked by the agent, “What denomination?” she 
replied, “Presbyterian.” 

Mrs. Dot W. Hutton 


Educational Travel Service 


Chicago, Ill. 


The local bus company is advertising “Save 20% on the return trip.” 
So a man called me and said: 
“Say, I am going to Chicago by auto, but have to make the return 
trip by bus. Do I get the twenty percent off on my return trip?” 
Louis H. Straka Straka Travel Bureau 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Bonus Reminder 

Camera enthusiasts are reminded that during January, February and 
March, pictures winning awards in TraveL’s Amateur Photo Contest 
which were taken at Silver Springs, Florida, will receive added award 
payments of $50, $15 and $10 for the first, second and third prizes, 
respectively: For full details, see the November issue of TRAVEL. 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


GEOFFREY O’SHEA (Christmas in Rio) is 
nom-de-plume of a top personage in the travel 
field. He has been many times to South Amer- 
ica and particularly knows the city of Rio de 
Janiero, a favorite spot of his. Mr. O’Shea has 
written a number of articles, feature stories 
and news items for a host of magazines and 
other publications scattered throughout the 
United States. His intimate knowledge of the 
travel business gives him an insight into the 
interests most compelling to travelers. His 
favorite travel mode is by ship. 


1a) 


HELEN AUGUR 
(Chinatown), resides 
in San Francisco, was 
born in Minnesota. 
With a B.A. from 
Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University, 
Miss Augur has had a 
wide background of news writing, ranging 
from staff correspondent in Rome for the New 
York Herald Tribune to feature writer for 
the San Diego Journal. She once aided in 
editing Psyche, a London journal devoted to 
psychology, and has written many articles and 
stories for Reader’s Digest, McCall's, Made- 
moiselle, Harper's Bazaar, and similar top- 
rank publications. She is the author of An 
American Jezebel, The Book of Fairs (which 
had an introduction by Hendrik van Loon), 
and Passage to Glory. Her latest book will 
be published next year by Doubleday and 
will be titled Tall Ships to Cathay. In her 
newspaper days, she was forced out of Russia, 
later got the first long interview with Musso- 
lini, withstood his expulsion demand, saw 
Mount Etna erupt. She is now director of 
Writing, Inc., a service for business and pro- 
fessional persons. 


FREDERICK R. C. 
CASSON (Into Yugo- 
slavia) lives in Lon- 
don but was born in 
St. Vincent, British 
West Indies, 40 years 
ago. He took medical 
training at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital : 
in London and subsequently specialized in 
psychiatry. He was in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps from 1942 to 1946 serv- 
ing in France, Belgium and Germany during 
these war years. Like the average traveler, 
he likes to try new places and his article on 
Yugoslavia reflects the view of the typical 
_alert visitor to a strange country, eyes and 
ears open to the sights and sounds of fresh 
lands. 
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THOMAS B. LE- 
SURE (Curacao), 27, 
is the News and Trav- 
el Editor of station | 
WCOP, Boston, Mass. 
He received a B.S. 
cum laude in Jour- } 
nalism from Boston , 
University in 1945 © 
and was managing editor of the college 
News. He is married and has a daughter 
seven months old. Most of his travel writing 
deals with the eastern U. S. and the Caribbean- 
South America area. 
feet which he wrapped in greasy Kleenex, he 
hobbled about Curacao on his first visit there 
and promptly fell under its spell. 


J. CLARK HODGES 
(The Road to Ocam- 
po) was born in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, in 1917. 
His interest in moun- 
tains and canyons be- 
gan early with youth- 
ful explorations along ss © 
Snake River canyon ~ 

and the Sawtooth Mountains, was spurred 
by the reading of travel stories. He grad- 
uated from the University of California 
in time for a four year stretch as a Navy 
Aerologist in the Pacific. Completing post- 
war studies in Spanish and Latin America, 
he and his photographer wife planned an 
elaborate expedition south of the border with 
the most rugged vehicle they could get. As to 
his article in TRAVEL, he states, “Around 1936 
—when I was seventeen—I sent in a rough 
sketch of an experience in the mountains of 
Northern Panama. TRAVEL’s reply was very 
. Ever since, I’ve been await- 
ing an Be nunity to submit a fully illus- 
trated story to the magazine which years ago 
treated my first efforts so courteously.” 


encouraging. . 


WELDON D. WOOD- 

SON (Christmas Cit- 

ies) has been writing 

articles for the past 

seventeen years, hay- 

ing sold more than ~ 
500 full-length stories. 

He has appeared in 

publications as di- 

verse as Natural History, Railroad Maga- 
zine, Profitable Hobbies and the Farm Jour- 
nal, plus many other magazines and news- 
papers. He has written for Travet before 
and is co-author of the book Black Widow, 
America’s Most Poisonous Spider. Born in 
Texas, he now lives in Los Angeles. He is 
at present working on a book about the Gila 
monster. 


Despite sun-blistered, 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Hope for Future - 


Dear Sirs: 

I notice the magazine mostly suggests trip 
and write-ups on foreign countries which re 
quire at least a month or two of time ane 
considerable expense—out of the question fon 
me. However, I have noticed in the last twe 
or three issues that two or three pages have 
been devoted to much shorter or briefe: 
articles on local trips within reason or in 
terest toxsme and in view of that fact ant 
hoping that future issues will contain mor 
pages and longer articles of nearby states, - 
have decided to renew my membership & 
one more year. 


JOE DeArmal 
Meadville, Pa. 


Passes It On 


Dear Sirs: 

I want you to know that I am enjoying ver 
much your magazine and when I finish read 
ing it I send it to a young man in our churel 
who has recently been sent to the Arme 
Forces. It contains much more news and 


_am particularly enjoying the prize picture 


as well as the many countries visited. 


Mrs. L. Rudolph Holey 
Fruitland, Idaho 


Over Twenty Years 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been receiving TRAVEL over twent 
years. The magazine is better than ever an 
I enjoy it very much. On the third day o 
November I was 75 years of age. 

Harry M. Berr 
Old City, Pa. - 
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I* THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, an English clergyman, the Rev. 
Stephen Hales, reasoned that if the blood circulated, there 
must be pressure behind it. He proved his theory by inserting 
a glass tube in one of the main arteries of a horse. Blood spurted 
eight feet into the tube. 


(ee CRUDE DEVICE was a forerunner of the modern blood 
pressure machine which helps doctors detect disorders 
of the heart and circulation. 


Progress has a price 


Send your gift to “HEART” 


Send this coupon with your contribution. 
Address it to Heart, care of your post office. 


Here is my gift of $ 
| to help fight heart disease. 


NAME 2 


ADDRESS 


Today, heart research is opening the way to tremendous ad- 
vances in the treatment and prevention of the heart diseases. 
Continued progress has a price, the price of research. The 
life of a friend, a neighbor — perhaps your own — may well 
depend on our willingness to pay that price. 
So why not strike a blow at heart disease now — TODAY — 
with a generous gift to the 1951 Heart Fund. 


TO FIGHT HEART DISEASE 


1951 HEART FUND 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


This space contributed by TRAVEL 


VarvaraA—when found by Foster Parents’ 
Plan for War Children in Greece. 


Varvara—after months of receiving help 
from Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 


‘I WANT A BLUE EYE” @ 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LOngacre 4-6547 (TR-1) 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. 


A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex.......... 


I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly (_), 
quarterly ( ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $..................... 


B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $.............. 
(ne en ker en eRe ne ate nT eo MERLE Ih: orl Sbie io Oodomadad acer 
ps (| els GRR coe lemeriP ene yarn ls Cees lbae tei Mee lee ocr Ra APM Shas AL dan Hid co Sader nan’ web By 
Git yeas drys SS ean ee aaa errnaceneae States irs aston erase ne’: sae ee Dates sates ec oe 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME TAX 


